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PALS IN THE SUMMERTIME 











Turkish Baths 
and Pool 


SWIMMING pool on the 


roof, an attractive im- 
provement over the usual 


basement kind, is the offering 
of the McAlpin to those who are fond 
of a plunge all the year round. It is 
connected with the Turkish and Rus- 
sian Baths. 


On your next visit to New York, try 
the welcome of Hotel McAlpin. Put 
an @ after your name in the register and 
leave the rest to the management of the 
hotel. 


The New York Rotary Club headquarters 
on the 22nd floor is a great convenience to 
visiting Rotarians. 


Broadway 
* at 349St ° 





Rotarian L. M. BOOMER, Managing Director 
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Bill O Laden, | rattic 
Tells Why He Wasn’t At The Convention 


down Mitchigan Avnoo th’ day I run into a 
Seegar Store, an’ Brother Kellar at th’ same time. 
“Have a seegar, Bill,” he says, an’ we gets two, th’ kind they 
gives ye with a green certificate. “Too bad ye wasn’t to th’ 
Salt Lake City Convention,” he says, “’twas a gr-reat get 
together meeting.” “Niver a convention agin f’r me,” | says. 
‘How so, Bill,” he says. “I was to a Dimmycratic County 
Convention wanse,” I says, “an’ sure ‘twas a gr-reat get- 
together meeting, an’ whin I gets separated, I was minus 
two teeth, an’ plus two black eyes.” 


“A Rotary Convention is different agin,” ke says, “sure won 
returns from it full iv inspiration.” “I gets home from th’ Conven- 
tion I was tellin’ ye iv full iv perspiration,” I says. “Good day, 
Brother,” I says, “I’ll be on me way f’r I’ve an impartant meetin’ 
down to th’ warehouse.” 


“Good day,” he says, “I'll be moving.” “Stop where ye be.” I 
says, a grabbin’ him, “iv it’s movin’ ye be. come round to th’ office 
an’ investigate th’ Trans-Continental Freight Company Consolidated 
Carload Method, f’r ye can take it from me th’ man who fails to 
investigate them methods loses money as sure as he does whin he 
has a hole in his pants pocket; loses his time th’ same as he does 
whin a pickpocket lifts his watch, an’ is lookin’ f’r throuble as sure 
as a man with th’ deleeryum thremens is.” 


“All right, Bill,” he says, “T’ll tell th’ Rotarians, an by th’ way, 
Bill, ye should be a Rotarian, ’twould enlarge yer capacity f'r gen- 
uine service.” “I'll think it over,” I says, “but speakin’ iv enlargin’ 
yer capacity, th’ Rotary has nawthin’ on th’ T.-C. F. CO., which do 
be enlargin’ its capacity f’r genuine service ivery year, f’r sure 'tis 
due to its genuine service that it has to constantly enlarge its 
capacity f’r handlin’ and shippin’ Household Goods, Autymobills and 
Mashinery.” 


Then T goes over to th’ warehouse an’ helps put “pep” 
la-ads, an freight in th’ cars. 


Next month Bill writes on a subject of interest to every 
Rotarian—'Serving Society.” As a Rotarian, you will 
appreciate his views. Don’t miss them. 


Woolworth Building - - New York 
General Office, 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Old South Bidg., Boston 

Monadnock Bldg., San Franci+<o 
Van ‘Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bldg., Seattle 


Ellicott Square, Buffalo 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 
Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati 


Write Our Nearest Office 


C. Milbauer, Member, New York P. R. Howard Member, Cincinr 
George H. Specht, Member, Boston J. M. Stretch. Member, San Fra 
A. J. Hamilton, Member, Seattle 
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Rotary and Its Magazine 


Tue RoTArRIAN is publisht by the Board of Directors of the Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs, on the first day of each month. THE 
RoTARIAN was entered as second class matter December 16, 1918, at the 
Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the act of March 3, 1879. 

Chesley R. Perry, Philip R. Kellar, Frank R. Jennings, 
Editor & Business Mngr. Managing Editor. Advertising Manager. 
010 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 

Eastern Advertising Representative: W.W. Constantine, 31 E. 17th 

St., New York. 


Terms of subscription: 15 cents the copy; $1.50 the year in the 
United States and Cuba; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in other countries. 

Advertising rates will be sent upon application. 

Tue RoOTARIAN publishes authorized notices and articles regarding the 
activities of the Association, its board of directors, conventions, commit- 
tees, etc. In other respects it is a magazine for business men, and the 
directors of the Association do not assume responsibility for the opinions 
expresst by the authors of the different articles unless such responsibility 
is explicitly assumed. Articles not specifically copyrighted may be re- 
printed if proper credit is given. 

Directors of the I. A. of R. C. 

President John Poole of Washington, District of Columbia. 

Immediate Past President E. Leslie Pidgeon of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

First Vice-President Albert S. Adams of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Second Vice-President Edward R. Kelsey of Toledo, Ohio. 

Third Vice-President Willard I. Lansing of Providence, Rhode Island. 
International Association of Rotary Clubs 

Is an organization of the Rotary clubs in over 400 of the principal 
cities of the United States, Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, Philippines, China and Uruguay, with headquarters at 910 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The name is sometimes abbre- 
viated to I. A. of R. C. 

Objects of the I. A. of R. C. 

First: To encourage, promote and supervise the organization of 
Rotary Clubs in all commercial centers thruout the world. 

Second: To co-ordinate, standardize and generally direct the work 
and activities, other than local activities, of all affiliated Rotary Clubs. 

Third: To encourage and foster, thru its own activities and thru the 
medium of affiliating Rotary Clubs: 

(a) High ethical standards in business and professions. 

(b) The ideal of service as the basis of all worthy enterprise. 

(c) The active interest of every Rotarian in the civic, commercial, 

social and moral welfare of his community. 

(d) The development of a broad acquaintanceship as an opportunity 
for service as well as an aid to success. 

(e) The interchange of ideas and of business methods as a means 
of increasing the efficiency and usefulness of Rotarians. 

(f) The recognition of the worthiness of all legitimate occupations 
and the dignifying of the occupation of each Rotarian as 
affording him an opportunity to serve society. 

Fourth: To create, adopt and preserve an emblem, badge, or other 

insignia of International Rotary for the exclusive use and benefit of all 
Rotarians. 





Excerpts from Publisher’s Statement of Circulation reported to 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


(Subject to verification by A. B. C. Audit) 
Name of Publication, THe Rotarian. 
Town, Cuicaco; State, ILLINOIs. | 
For the six months period ending Dec. 31, 1918. 





Mail Subscribers (Individual)..87,863 TOTAL NET PAID.......... 37,863 
Net Sales through Newsdealers.None Total URPRIE .cccccoscccccccs 1,792 
TOTAL DISTRIBUTION ....cccccccccceces 89,655 





A complete audit analysis of the Publisher’s Statement, including gl essential facts per- 
talning to the above circulation, will be made in due course by the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations, and, when made, copies may be had on application to the office of the above 
publication, 
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Service of Their Countries and Humanity 





{ 
‘ be e « , ( 
Rotarians Who Gave Their Lives in the \ 
LUTHER ALLEN—(Liverpool, England). Killed in Ac- Major JoHn S . Lewis—(Montreal, Quebec). 87th Bat- 
tion. talion, C. E. F. Killed in action in France, Noy, 18, 
Capt. C. H. BAkeEr—(Calgary, Alta.). 56th Battalion, 1916. 
C. E. F. Killed in action, 1916. J. H. Linpsay—( Edinburgh, Scotland). | | 
R. C. Barry—(Edinburgh, Scotland). Capt. ANDREW J. Lownpes— (Chicago, Ill.). Quarter- the 
R. C. Becutot—( Vancouver, B. C.). - ree Corps, scorns giays °° enla 
Lieut. Harry B. BentLtEyY—(Elmira, N. Y.). Co. L, LAXWELL— ( alifax, N.S.). Died of pneumonia ge 
108th U. S. Infantry. Killed in action in France, in France. . * . 
\ Sept. 29, 1918. Rost. M. McGurre-—(Joplin, Mo.). Died July 4, 1918, on 
; ' ‘ di x tied from operation to prepare him for service. \ Li 
4 Lieut. L. Poi. Brttarp—(Topeka, Kans.). Aviation ; V {| we 
5° eae ppoe: aegis ae 1912 Lizut. J. J. McILwee—(Denver, Colo.). 47th Aero wh 
Service. Killed on duty in France, July 25, 1918. \ ws 
5 ie eee ee so See ee Died Squadron, Woodley Camp, Ramsey Harrts, England. a 
SEORG! E. ag eer eg (Jersey City, N. J.). Dies Died while returning to America, December, 1918. a 
ne ae ye ene Capt. H. Tate Moore—(Wilmington, N. C.). weds 
Pvt. W. A. BiytH—(\ ictoria, B. ids ee Air I orce. H. O’Connor—(Edinburgh, Scotland). % 
Howarp E. Brow N— ( Lincoln, Neb.). C 0. B, 335th Ld 5. Watrter E, Prttrnc—(Hamilton, Ont.). Canadian Avia- T 
Infantry, 89th Division. Killed in action in France, tion Service. Died in Birmingham, England, April Ree 
Nov. 4, 1918. a 1917. aie 
Carr. GrirFIN CocHran—(Lexington, Ky.). 309th ALBERT T. PoLLARD—(Canton, Ohio). Died in Camp the ; 
\mmunition Train. Died at Tours, France, Feb. Sherman, Ohio, October, 1918. sible 
ah, ee. ‘ . Lizut. W. W. Porter, Jr.—(Syracuse, N. Y.). 305th mora 
Lizut. F. G. Diver—(Toronto, Ont.). 87th Regiment, Machine Gun Battalion. Killed in action, Aug. 21, to le 
Montreal. Killed in France, Oct. 21, 1916. 1918. and 
J. Donatp—(Glasgow, Scotland). Lieut. E, E. Rayner—(Jackson, Mich.). 104th U. S. +t 
W. A. DoucLtas—(Edinburgh, Scotland). Infantry. ee a 
Lieut. ALEX H. Fraser—(San Antonio, Texas). Air ee soacreng onic hong 8 y E, civil 
Service, Kelley Field, San Antonio, Texas. Died evoth U. ». intantry. Aulled in one of the last drives this | 
Oct. 28, 1918. in France. | 





L. Scotrr—(Indianapolis, Ind.). Y. M. C. A. Secre- 


C. H. GALLAGHER—(Ithaca, N. Y.). U. &. Med- Sih 
Pavlina <3 tary. Died at Bordeaux, France. 
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ical Corps. Died in France. a 
Bie aa , EPR Se EN Capt. RicHarp SteactE—(Montreal, Quebec). 14th 
G. E, Glover—( birmingham, Eng ete Royal Montreal Regiment. Killed in action at St. Rati 
Lirut. ArtrHur G. Hatm—( Phoenix, Ariz.). Julien, April 22, 1915. | dined 
J. N. Henperson—(Edinburgh, Scotland). W. E. TurnsuLL—(Edinburgh, Scotland). | usage 
Capt. Frank W. Hutett—(Lewiston-Auburn, Maine). Lieut. Joun C. VAN Rrper—(South Bend, Ind.). U.S. | Un 
Killed in action in France, June, 1918. Gas Warfare Service. Died in France from pneu- (§j| indus 
Capr. FraNK Keator—(Kingston, N. Y.). Field Hos- ngs Dec. 12, 1918. 1} meth 
pital No. 302, Camp Devens. Died of pneumonia, Capt. T. S. WatHEs—(Birmingham, England). @ illor 
Dec. 29, 1917, Lizut. JoHN J. WetcH—( Niagara Falls, N. Y.). Co. | i] ae 
H. Kinc—(Leeds, England). 108th U. S. Infantry. Killed in Action. sane 
Capr. Eucene H. Korue—(Indianapolis, Ind.). Quar- Lieut. J. B. Wuite—( Hutchinson, Kans.). U. S. In- | 
termaster Corps, Washington, D. C. Died of influ- fantry. Killed in action in France. WI 
enza, Oct. 14, 1918. Lieut. Doucras Wray, Jr.—(Chicago, IIl.). Died in | from 
Serct. ALFRED KRISTOFERSON—(Seattle, Wash.). Co. training camp. ng 
\, 116th U. S. Infantry. Killed in action in France, Arcu YounG, Jr.—(Edinburgh, Scotland). . It 
Oct. 15, 1918. ee. asad Carr. A. H. Younc—(\Winnipeg, Man.). 18th Reserve | tity 
spt. Wn. E. Lawry—(Augusta, Maine ). U.S. Dept. Battalion, Dibgate Camp, Shorncliffe, England. bashe 
of State, Washington, D. C. Died Sept. 23, 1918. Killed in action, Sept. 8, 1918. ng 
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Industry’s Heritage from the Army 


NDUSTRY in the United States has fallen 

heir to a goodly heritage from the army, in 
the broadened vision, increast knowledge, and 
enlarged experience which industrial employment 
men, loaned to the Government to take charge 
of the army personnel work, have brought back 
from their war activities. 

Like other good possessions, this heritage must 
be put to use if it is to be of much practical 
value. Put to work it will help to make in- 
dustry more efficient, more human, and more 
contented. The personnel men have the experi- 
ence; industry has the men; it is up to industry 
to take advantage of its inheritance. 

The development and preservation of the 
morale of the men in the army was responsible, 
largely, for its splendid victories. The work of 
the army personnel officers was largely respon- 
sible for the development and preservation of the 
morale of the men. This personnel work was 
to learn the abilities and capacities of each man 
and then put him in a place suited to him—to 
get the right man in the right place, to fit the 
man to the job. 

The army personnel officers were mostly from 
civil life. They gave their best to the army and 
this bread cast upon the waters has returned— 
much improved in quality. For the army has 
given back to industry the Trade Test, the Intel- 
ligence Test (standardized psychological test), 
improved Personnel Specifications, improved 
Rating Scales, and a Qualification Card that has 
stood the test of the severest kind of diversified 
usage. 

Under no conceivable conditions could men in 
industry have had the opportunity to apply these 
methods of fitting the man to the job that was 
allorded by the army in the appraising, measur- 
ing, and testing thousands of men to determine 
their best usefulness to the organization. 


Lessons to Be Drawn 


What i i 
_ What are the lessons which industry can draw 
from the army’s experience in the scientific han- 
ling of its personnel? 

Industry can learn from the army the great 


advantage of intimate contact with its men, of 
- scientific measurement of: men for definite 
4SkS, of the importance of incentive and reward, 
ol the need of inspiration coming from the top, 
rar of the unquestionable value of the square 
1€ali—every 


man having equal apportunity for 
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By Kendall Weisiger 


promotion and reward in accordance with his 
capacity for larger responsibilities. 

In industry, the army personnel officer be- 
comes the supervisor of personnel. He deserves 
an office easy of access to the general manager, 
whose counselor he should be on all matters per- 
taining to personnel in the same fashion as is 
the engineer on matters of planning, the account- 
ant on matters of accounting, and the advertising 
man on matters of advertising. 

The foundation of all scientific personnel work 
is the Personnel Specification. (Had the army 
been provided with them at the outset, the re- 
sults of its personnel work would have been 
materially strengthened and the work appreciably 
speeded up.) The Personnel Specification is 
merely a careful and intelligent measure of each 
job in the organization. It can be developt by a 
man of intelligence with but little coaching and 
with sufficient inquisitiveness and persistency in 
finding that man in the organization who has in 
his head the knowledge of the requirements of 
the particular job for which specifications are 
in course of preparation. 

A Personnel Specification first sets forth the 








SKILLED TRADESMEN 
ARE RARE | 


She Personnel System 
Conserves Them 


IN EACH 10.000 MEN 


Received in She Draft 
There Are But- 

Accountant 68 LocomotiveFireman 140 
Auto Repairer 106 Machinist 378 
Blacksmith 91 Miner 317 
Carpenter 261 Raiktoad ConstructionMan 3 
Chemical Industrial Worker 9 Railroad OperatingMan 185 
Clerical Worker 578 Telegrapher 52 
lectrician 155 Welder 7 


GasEngine Repairman 127 Vireless Operator HI 
Instrument Repairer 2 Other Occupations (83) 3718 | 


Total in Classified Occupations 6208 


Journeymen 17% 
Apprentices 45% 
536342 Unclasrified 38 % 
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duties and responsibilities of the person to occupy 
each position; it goes into the physical require- 
ments of the work; sets forth the age limits and 
the preferred age; specifies the amount of school- 
ing required and preferred; establishes the kind 
of previous experience, if any, necessary for the 
proper filling of the job; sets forth whether the 
job is one that requires executive ability or not; 
and finnally gives a statement as to the next 
higher jobs that form the natural steps in the 
line of promotion from the job in question. 


Measuring the Job 


The preparation of a complete set of specifi- 
cations for an organization is the equivalent of a 
survey of the occupational needs of the business. 
At once it puts the management in possession 
of accurate information as to the number and 
kind of persons necessary to properly carry on 
its business. It enables the management to go 
about the handling of promotions and transfers, 
and the selection of new employes, in an intel- 
ligent and scientific manner not at all possible 
without this procedure. 

With lines of progression set up for every job 
from which progression is at all possible, and the 
requirements of each job set forth, this informa- 
tion placed in the hands of the members of the 
organization will at once indicate the possibilities 
for progression and promotion. At the same time 
acquaintance would be made with the needs of 
each job, and this would tend to stimulate thru- 
out the organization the desire for development 
to the point where employes would be ready and 
waiting to accept the next higher job when occa- 
sion required. 

The measure of the job having been establisht, 
the measure of the man naturally follows. So the 
personnel supervisor would proceed with an exam- 
ination of each present and prospective employe, 
which would correspondingly give a survey of 
ability and capability that could be contrasted 
with the Personnel Specifications. This procedure 
is built around a Qualification Cards, so designed 
as to render instantly available complete informa- 
tion about all of the characteristics of each em- 
plove. To be fully useful, these records should 
be kept constantly posted up to date so as to 
contain all of the intimate information about each 
emplove that would be needed in reaching a de- 
cision about any employe at any moment. 

The results of the physical examination would 
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PATTERN MAKER 








A performance test given to a pattern maker. 


a 





This performance test is given in some instances to 


supplement the oral examination Trade Test so that an even more accurate check may be had upon 


the qualifications of the man. 


This man was given materials, tools, and a design, and required to 


make a pattern within a specified time. 


be found on the Qualification Card. The physical 
examination for all employes at entrance is so 
thoroly an accepted feature of employment pro- 
cedure as to require no elaboration here. 


Intelligence Tests, following the lines of the 
ones given in the Army, could be given em- 


in groups at small expense of time and 
money. The results of these tests, when tran- 
scribed to the cards, would be taken into consid- 
eration in the composite appraisal of the em- 
ploye. Since it should be the purpose of an or- 
ganization to concentrate its best thought in its 
administrative and planning forces, the Intelli- 
gence Test would serve to locate men and women 
of superior intelligence who might otherwise be 
lost sight of in the ramifications of the organiza- 
tion and, if such persons were found to be 
possest of the other necessary qualifications, the 
management would be well repaid for having dis- 


ployes 


covered them 

Industry is looking forward expectantly to the 
adaptation to its needs of army Trade Tests to 
be used in measuring the ability of all existing 
workers, and certainly to be applied at entrance 
to all prospective workers, thus scientifically de- 
worker’s ability before introduc- 
tion to the works, and avoiding a possible loss or 
damage frequently occasioned by unskilled 
workers attempting to perform on skilled opera- 
tions. The Trade Test is properly applicable to 
every job and is not restricted to those requir- 
performance. 


termining the 


ing manual 


Range of Information Test 


the Inteili- 
Test cov 


Coupled with the Trade Test and 
gence Test go a Range of Information 
ering rig? in general and a given business 4 
particular, thus determining the fitness of workers 
for certain jobs requiring a knowledge of things 
in general and of the workings of all of the de- 
partments of a given business in particular. 

Industry that the interests 

worker and the management are insepar- 

ably interrelated, that production depends upon 
e proper relations between the management and 
that the spirit of the workers has a 

very definite reflection in the balance sheet. It is 
also beginning to see the mistake of endeavoring 
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A file of qualification cards tabbed to indicate the 
special qualifications of the men. The larger 
picture below is one of these cards. 
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» 3 Laborer 

+ 4 Lawyer, teacher 
5 Business man .... 
6 Machinist 

’ Blacksmith .. 


23 Chaufleur—tr uck 

24 Auto mechanic 

25 Gusoline engine repair | 
man (not auto 


38 Clerical 
39 Stenog., 
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The Soldier's Qualification Card, giving detailed 
The tabs on the top indicate his special qualifica 
when a man of his qualifications is required. 


to know men by number and to recognize that in- 
dividuality is not to be ignored or the value of its 
recognition overlookt. 

Every man in Uncle Sam’s army had a chance 
to earn a commission. One Officers’ School alone 
was set up to contain 20,000 men, practically 
all of whom were to be selected from the ranks. 
There were non-commissioned officers by the tens 
of thousands that stept up from the rank. The 
Qualification Card was, in the majority of cases, 
the basis of selection for men to be given con- 
sideration for promotion, and it was this fairness 
of opportunity for reward thru rank that so 
greatly elevated the spirit and tone of the whole 
American army. Likewise the opportunity of 
exercising initiative, so amply afforded the men 
in contrast to that of the enemy in\' which 
iron discipline prevailed, was responsible fir vic- 
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information of his experience and qualifications 
tions and make it possible to select his card instanil) 
The other side gives additional information. Similar 
cards are made out for the officers. 


tories attained when the enemy had, by 2: 
rules of warfare, counted them as being celeatt 
and out of the fight. 


Morale in Industry 


The war has given us a new word—mor ue It 
embraces all of the manifold and ramifie 
having to do with the soldier’s genera: ments 
attitude. In the opinion of many, the grea 
single accomplishment of the army administi 
was the development and preservation o! te 
morale of the men, and this, perhaps mo! 
anything else, was responsible for their 
victories. 

Morale is just as essential in ipdustry 
in warfare. It can be developt to a high state; 
thru neglect or ignorance of its importa! 
can sink to the point where it leaves an orgs" 
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“TRADE TESTS: 


Stade ability is needed by 40% of - 
themenina Division’ — 

Jhe Personnel System ‘classifies men and 

laces them where they can serve to 

pest advantage. 


Jo make sure that each man is as good 
ashe claims he is Jrade Jested. ; 


trade Testing definitely tells how good 
aman is at his trade. 


rade Jests are given every soldier 
daiming trade ability. 


They Can be given anyvhere 
“hey require no elaborate equipment. 
Shey are Qiven in a short time. 
Shy can be given by any inteltigent 


man.» | 








ization a lifeless thing, or worse still, a fruitful 
field for the workings of the agitator or the 
trouble-maker. 

Personnel work has a distinct contribution to 
make to the general morale of any organization. 
In the personnel supervisor the employe feels 
that he has a friend whom he can see without 
encroaching upon his time and who will lend an 
ear to his problems and who will help him solve 
them whatever they may be. 


The average worker is not quite so free to 
encroach upon the time of an administrative 
oficer, notwithstanding the fact that, on paper, 
most organizations proclaim that every employe 
has access to the highest ranking officer. 


Developing the Individuals 


Experience has shown that but a few of the 
men avail themselves of the opportunity because 
of the formality that usually surrounds such in- 
terviews and because of the feeling of encroach- 
ment upon the time of the busy executive, and 
sometimes because of the awe in which such 
men are held by workers far removed in the or- 
ganization. 

S0 the general manager has, in the personnel 
‘upervisor, a man that can be his eyes and ears 
n his personal relations with all the members 
of the organization. And here lies one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of personnel work. 
_ In the progressive organization every employe, 
lrom the office boy up, should be lookt upon as 
4 person with a career and as having potentiality 
‘or development into a man of importance in 
the organization. 

Pea again the personnel supervisor comes in, 
z 1¢ it is that has the measurements and the 
intimate records of each member of the organ- 
a aad he is in position, with the assistance 

© educational director, to shape the develop- 
oud . of the men, particularly those 

°€ intelligence ratings indicate their suscep- 
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250,000 


SOLDIERS | 
Have Been Trade Tested | 


Of Those Professing | 
Trade Ability | 


6 % are Expert 
247%, are Journeymen 
40% are Apprentices 
30 Kare Inexperienced 

















tibility of greater responsibility or their capa- 
bility for handling work requiring greater intel- 
ligence. 

These are not untried theories. They are con- 
clusions logically drawn from the army exper- 
ience. If these methods workt in the army they 
can be utilized in industry. And they did work 
in the army. 


How Plan Workt in Army 


The army is a vast industrial organization, a 
relatively small percent of which ever see the 
front line trenches. There were thirty thousand 
men alone in the woods of Oregon engaged in 
cutting spruce to be used in airplane construc- 
tion. 

America went in to win the war—and to win 
quickly. Germany’s preparation of forty years 





Personnel work has a distinct contri- 
bution to make to the general morale 
of any organization. In the Personnel 
Supervisor, the employe feels that he has 
a friend whom he can see without en- 
croaching upon his time, and who will 
lend an ear to his problem and help him 
solve it. The average worker is not quite 
so free to encroach upon the time of 
an administrative officer, notwithstanding 
the fact that, on paper, most organizations 
proclaim that every employe has access 
to the highest ranking officer. Experi- 
ence has shown that but few avail them- 
selves of the opportunity, because of the 
formality that usually surrounds such in- 
terviews, and because of the feeling of 
encroachment upon the time of the busy 
executive, and sometimes because of the 
awe in which such men are held by 
workers far removed in the organization. 
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FOR EVERY SOLDIER 


em THERE IS 


ACARD LIKE THIS 





4 


Front Bact 


It Moves With Him 
Wherever He Goes 


It Tells Instantly His:- 
Occupation Schooling 
Trade Skill linguistic Ability 
Previous Experience Mental Capacity 
‘Former Employer Physical Capacity | 
Nativity Leadership Ability 
Citizenship Military Experience 
____ Kind of Service Preferred 











was to be matcht in forty months—and it was 
actually equaled, and in many respects surpast, 
in the nineteen months between our entry into 
the war and the signing of the armistice. No 
country has ever surpast in quality or spirit the 
army that America raised, equipt, and put into 
the field almost overnight, and backt up with 
food, supplies and ammunition, delivered over- 
seas in ever increasing quantities. 

Altho the United States started the job in a 
‘eisurely fashion, speed was soon to be its es- 
sence if we were to lend our help at that time 
of vital need when, thru Great Britain’s help, 
ships were forthcoming sufficient to deliver men 
overseas in record time and in effective numbers. 
Speed was the thing—-how to train men and 
build army units so that they could go over as 
called for and begin to function in effective 
fashion soon after debarkation. 

We were to have a gas mask superior to all 
others, that would absolutely protect the wearer 
and hinder his actions no more than was abso- 
lutely necessary. We were to have gas shells 
more deadly than those yet conceived of by the 
enemy. We were to have long range guns of 
greater power than any yet known. We were to 
build docks, to dredge harbors, to build four- 
track railroads. to operate trains brought from 
America, to erect cold storage plants, to build re- 
pair shops—in fact to do everything necessary 
to sustain millions of men in a distant country 
where the only elements furnisht were the earth 
to walk on, the sky above, and the enemy to 
shoot at. And we did it all—and did it in record 
time. 

But how was this all to be accomplisht before 
it was too late? Time was required to train men 
to do all these many and varied things—and 
how would it be possible to find men to do them 
in the shortest possible length of time? To make 
a journeyman mechanic had always required from 
three to five years of training. The making of a 
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skilled electrician required a span of years 
stretchimg into a considerable portion of a man’s 
life-period. 


Need for Quick Change 


The war was not to be won alone with the 
bayonet, but also with the motor truck, not alone 
by the cannoneer, but also by the chemist. The 
success of the fighting men was to hinge upon 
the nation’s ability to supply mechanics, elec- 
tricians, physicists, truck drivers, pattern 
makers, physicians, surveyors, and the rest, and 
to do so without depleting industry and transpor- 
tation and communication at home, necessary to 
the support of the army overseas. 

At the outset the old army had been one of 
leisurely training and under no great pressure for 
performance. Its personnel was composed in 
large part of professional soldiers, many of whom 
possest little or no particular trade skill or ability. 
These men went over with the advance party to 
pave the way for the coming of the newer and 
larger army to follow and as fighting men they 
gave good account of themselves. 

But this new army was to be an entirely dif- 
ferent thing from the old one, for it was to be 
composed of men drawn from every walk of life 





The War has given us a new word— 
morale. It embraces all the manifold and 
ramified things having to do with a man’s 
general mental attitude. In the opinion of 
many, the greatest single accomplishment 
of the Army administration was the de- 
velopment and preservation of the mor- 
ale of the men; and this, perhaps more 
than anything else, was responsible for 
our splendid victories. 


Morale is just as essential in industry 


as it is in warfare. It can be developt 
to a high state. Or, thru neglect or ignor- 
ince of its importance, it can sink to the 


point where it leaves an organization a 
lifeless thing; or worse still, where it be- 
comes a fruitful field for the working of 
the agitator or the trouble maker. 











and from every trade and profession. Herein 
lay the greatest hope of victory, for these men, 
coming as they did from: shop and field, from 
office and laboratory, brought with them that 
trade and professional skill so readily trans- 
latable, thru short intensive training, into the 
many and varied needs ot the army for tech- 
nicians, administrators, accountants, and skilled 
men of all kinds. 

But, how to get each man into the place 
where his ability could be most profitably used 
and whereby its use could materially shorten the 
training period of the unit to which he was 
assigned, thus enabling it to function quickly and 
effectively? This was the problem that con- 
fronted the army administration. 


Enter the Civilians Aids 


At this stage in the development of the army 
there came to Washington a little group of men 
from industry who proposed to the War Depart- 
ment that they be given permission to help in 
the building of an army thru the classification 
of ability of the men, with a view to putting the 
army in position to know its composition from 
the standpoint of trade ability. 
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It is now clear that, while all men may 
be born free and equal, the equality does 
not apply to ability and mentality, for 
Army experience has shown that ability 
is ratable under four heads; expert, 
journeyman, apprentice, and novice; and 
that intelligence is gradable under seven 
heads: very superior, superior, high 
average, average, low average, inferior. 
very inferior. 

Of 250,000 soldiers that profest trade 
ability, the Army Trade Tests revealed 
that only 6 per cent of them were expert; 
24 per cent were journeymen; 40 per 
cent were apprentices; and 30 per cent 
were so inexperienced as to be classified 
as novices. 











As the result, the Committee on Classification 
of Personnel in the army began operation under 
the Adjutant General, and there went into each 
of the sixteen National Army Camps, a civilian 
experienced in industrial employment work, who 
was to serve as an advisor to a newly appointed 
Army Personnel Officer whose duty it was to 
gather and have ready for use, complete informa- 
tion about the ability of every man in every 
unit in his camp. 

That great care was to be necessary in dis- 
covering and conserving occupational skill was 
immediately apparent when it was realized that 
of all the men composing combatant troops as 
organized into divisions, 40 per cent of them 
greatly add to their usefulness and fulfill the 
army’s needs if they have some form of occu- 
pational ability called for in the Army’s Per- 
sonnel Specifications. 

In the supporting troops composing that im- 
portant behind-the-line organization called the 
“Service of Supply,” 82 percent must meet 
definite occupational needs. It is also significant 
that 33 percent of the men composing combatant 
divisional troops are engaged in work requiring 
civilian occupational experience rather than actual 
combat work. 


Measuring a Man’s Value 

Great Britain during the first year of the war 
went to the trenches and took men out and 
returned them to industry, to the laboratory, and 
to the transportations systems at home. America, 
having news of this, took precautions not to 
repeat this costly procedure. America arranged 
not only to exempt men needed in industry, but 
to guard this exemption by actually taking out 
of the army and furloughing to industry certain 
men, such as tool makers, so essential to muni- 
tion manufacture and yet so few in numbers, so 





Industry is beginning. to see that the 
interests of the workers and the man- 
agement are inseparably interrelated; that 
production depends upon the proper re- 
lations between the management and the 
men; and that the spirit of the workers 
has a very definite reflection in the bal- 
ance sheet. Industry also is beginning 
to see the mistake of endeavoring to 
know men by number and is beginning 
to recognize that individuality is not to 
be ignored, or the value of its recogni- 
tion overlookt. 
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that they could be returned to industry where 
they were of greater value to the success of the 
war than they could possibly be in the army, 

The army soon came to view every man ci. 
ing to it as either an asset or a liability—, Possi- 
ble asset because of the civilian trade abilit 
or capacity for learning that he might bring an 
him; or a possible liability because of present 
or latent physical weakness that might incapaci. 
tate him, or present lack of mental Capacity that 
might render him incapable of receiving trajp. 
ing, or at some future date render him suscep. 
tible to an unexpected beakfow at a time of 
great stress. 

So every man was carefully examined an; 
tested to determine his trade or professional abi). 
ity, his physical condition, and his mental agility, 

The Personnel Officer, with-his force of trained 
interviewers, having in mind the broad needs of 
the army, proceeded to give a careful and inti. 
mate interview to every soldier during the first 
few days of his Army experience and to record 
this information on a Qualification Card that 
served as a basis of assignment and re-assign- 
ment of the soldier during his term of military 
service. 





Intelligence Tests, following the lines 
of the ones given in the Army, could be 
given employes in groups at small ex- 
pense of time and money, and the re- 
sults of these tests, when transcribed on 
the cards, would be taken into considera- | 
tion in the composite appraisal of the em- 
ploye. Since it should be the purpose of 
an organization to concentrate its best 
thought in its administrative and plan- | 
ning forces, the Intelligence Test would 
serve to locate men and women of supe- 
rior intelligence who might otherwise be | 
lost sight of in the ramifications of the | 
organization. If such persons were found | 
to be possest of the other necessary | 
qualifications, the management would be | 
well repaid for having discovered them. | 








Comprehensive Information Card 


From this card could be gathered at a glance 
full information as to the soldier’s occupation, 
trade skill, previous experience, former employer 
nativity, citizenship, loyalty, schooling, linguistic 
ability, mental capacity, physical condition, abil 
ity for leadership, previous military experience, 
and kind of army service preferred. 

All of this information was recorded on 4 
Qualification Card, size 5 x 8 inches. Little cellu- 
loid tabs attacht at the top of the card ind- 
cated, by their relative positions, the particular 
occupations useful in the army in which a man 
had had experience. A green tab indicated ability 
as a journeyman, an orange tab as an apprentice. 
Thus when all the cards for a given unit were 
filed together alphabetically by names of the met, 
the occupational ability of the men was not 0s! 
sight of, since the alignment of the tabs at once 
revealed the cards of all the men having ability 
under any given occupation as indicated by Oe 
tabs standing up in the fixt position assign¢? 
to that occupation. 

By a series of sub-letters placed adjacent 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Over roads like this, motor transportation is difficult, but the Coast Trucking Com- 
pany’s three Packards make two 45-mile round trips daily with foodstuffs between 


Cayucos and San Luis Obispo. 


Motor T[ransportation 


byes care of the roads, and motor transpor- 
tation will take care of itself. I make that 
bald and positive statement for two reasons: 


First, experience has shown that wherever high- 
ways are improved the amount of motor trans- 
portation increases tremendously; second, on a 
fair examination I believe that even highway en- 
gineers would admit that the motor vehicle has 
outstript in efficiency the track on which it runs. 

It is no longer necessary to expatiate to busi- 
hess men on the reasons why motor traffic in- 
creases tremendously as soon as a road is im- 
proved. There is indisputable and abundant evi- 
dence that such is the case. 


I remember particularly hearing the former 
state highway engineer of Maryland relate, about 
two years ago, their experience in improving roads. 

In that state it has been the practice to take 
traffic censuses and on the basis of these censuses 
to estimate the probable traffic when the roads 
are improved. The estimates have been liberal; 
yet in every case the traffic that has actually come 
has far exceeded expectations. Doubling and 
trebling of the pre-improvement traffic is the 
usuai experience, while ten-fold increases are not 
uncommon. Similar experiences have been re- 
lated to me by state highway engineers from al- 
most every part of the United States. 

The reason is obvious. Good roads invite 
mot ' transportation. Every driver knows that 
Is economical, often in time and always in 
wear and tear on tires and the machine generally, 
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to go a considerable distance out of one’s way 
if a smoother road can thereby be found. 

On the second point there is equal certainty. 
The motor vehicle today is in a much higher state 
of development than the road systems over which 
it must operate. 

The failure of the highway to come up to the 
standard of the motor vehicle is not due primarily 
to the inability of highway engineers to build a 
better road. We know how to build much better 
roads than we have in general today. The chief 
reason is lack of sufficient funds to build the best 
types of roads and to keep them in good condi- 
tion. 

Were sufficient funds available the highway en- 
gineers would produce highway systems that 
would meet the approval of the most critical. 
But just here is the rub. The people at large will 
not vote the necessary money. 

Such funds must be forthcoming if the road 
is going to be made worthy of the vehicle, and 
right here is where your part in highway trans- 
portation comes in. Each of you is a center of 
influence in his particular community. Each of 
you can help to spread sound doctrine on highway 
construction. Each of you can be a material 
factor in securing for the community the sort of 
highway systems necessary in order that the com- 
munity itself may get the greatest benefits from 
the potentialities of the passenger car and the 
motor truck 

As business men, you are interested in the 
economic aspects of motor transportation. The 
subject divides itself naturally into two parts— 
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the use of the passenger car and of the motor 
truck. 

I am willing to meet on his own ground the 
man who maintains that the passenger car is 
merely an instrumentality of recreation. I be- 
lieve that I can not only meet him on that ground, 
but convince him that even for the purpose of 
providing a good surface for the use of cars carry- 
ing pleasure seekers, we are justified in spending 
for good roads not only all that we have spent in 
the past, but enormous sums in addition. 

I present the proposition that between the 6th 
of April, 1917, and the 11th of November, 1918, 
the United States helpt to put over the greatest 
single business proposition of all time. In that 
period, couperating with its Allies, it made good 
the value of every dollar invested in agricultural, 
industrial and other properties, not only in the 
whole United States but in Canada and in the 
countries of our Allies in Europe. For what 
would our dollars and our property be worth if 
the Hun at this minute were dictating terms of 
peace to us in Paris, in London, or in the city of 
Washington, instead of our dictating terms to 
him in the Palace of Versailles? 

And that deal was put across, so far as the 
part the United States played in it is concerned, 
because our people were willing to lay down their 
lives and to sacrifice their last dollar in defense 
of American rights. In Canada, in England, in 
France the problem was much simpler. The na- 
tions there were more homogeneous. Here there 
was doubt whether we could mobilize the nation 
for such a purpose. But in the emergency we 
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found that we were really one nation and not a 
mere agglomeration of races. 

I maintain that this wonderful result, the weld- 
ing of the heterogeneous races of the United 
States into a single nation, has been due to our 
remarkably developt systems of transportation 
and information, and of these the highway and 
the automobile are not the least. 

In New York City, I listened to the Secretary 
of the Interior trying to define “Americanism.” 
In eloquent terms he declared that it was not 
merely the spirit that inhered in the Declaration 
of Independence, in the Constitution, in the Get- 
tysburg address, but that it was a part with all 
of the institutions of the land. To give a proper 
impression of what Americanism is, he said that 
he would like to take by the hand every im- 
migrant coming to our shores and after he had 
told him about the founders of the Republic and 
about Lincoln, and expatiated on the spirit that 
animated these men, he would lead him from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Canadian border 
to the Gulf of Mexico; he would show him our 





A motor truck on a 
good road. This 63- 
mile stretch of concrete 
on the Dixie Highway 
saves time and money. 
With a Packard six-ton 
truck (equipt with re- 
frigerator body) and 
trailer, 18,000 pounds of 
meat are moved daily 
from Detroit to Toledo 
by the Sullivan Packing 
Co., in five and one-half 


hours, about one-tenth 





the time required when 
bad roads made the 


rail route compulsory. 





amount that our respective governments in 
Canada and the United States by the farthest 
stretch of the imagination are likely to spend in 
highway improvements. 

The growth in the use of the motor truck has 
been one of the most remarkable developments 
in the whole history of transportation. At pres- 
ent there are about 500,000 commercial cars in 
service, carrying a freight tonnage estimated con- 
servatively at 5,000,000,000 ton-miles per an- 
num. All of this development has come in a 
period of less than ten years. 

Obviously, there must be something inherently 
advantageous to bring about such a growth. For 
delivery in a city the merits, apparently, are those 
of large carrying capacity and of speed much in 
excess of that of the horse-drawn vehicle. This 
development in itself is a very remarkable one, 
yet it is far surpast as a transportation develop- 
ment by the growth in the use of the truck for 
short-haul traffic between cities. Here the in- 
herent advantage lies in the fact that the motor 
truck can take goods from the point of origin 














state capitols, our schools, our churches, our 
institutions of every description; and then only, 
in the opinion of the eloquent Secretary of the 
Interior, would the newly arrived immigrant be 
able to get an adequate conception of the Ameri- 
can spirit. 

As he talkt, I could not help but think that the 
highways and the passenger car are doing this 
very thing. I saw hundreds of cars from other 
states in the Denver Rocky Mountain Park on 
Labor Day of last year, and every one of those 
cars; from Kansas, from Nebraska, from Wyo- 
ming, from the Dakotas, from Minnesota, even 
from states east of the Mississippi River, carried 
back to their homes, men who had a better idea 
of the character and spirit of our country and 
were so much better Americans as a result. 

The same thing is true in Canada. By means 
of the automobile, the man from the Province 
of Quebec gets acquainted with Ontario, the man 
from western Ontario gets into Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, and the result is a better and a 
more united body of Canadian citizens. 


Internationally, the same agencies are at work 
and Canada and the United States are each year 
being united in a firmer and firmer brothrhood, 
until now it is impossible to conceive of any 
serious difference of opinion arising between us. 

This uniting of owr own people, this wiping 
out of sectional lines, this knitting together of 
nation to nation, warrant the expenditure of any 
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and without any change, deposit them at the 
point of consumption. 

In order to ship the same goods by railroad, 
there must be cartage to the receiving freight 
station, followed by the loading into cars, the 
haulage over the railroad line, the transfer of the 
goods from the railroad car to the delivery freight 
house, and a final trucking operation at the de- 
livery end. 

We are frequently faced, by those who do not 
understand the factor involved, with the very 
low ton-mile charges of the railroads. They are 
low. On some of the best systems, even when 
all of the railroad’s share of the terminal handling 
is included, the ton-mile costs are below half a 
cent. Where the defender of the railroad makes 
his mistake, however, is in neglecting the charges 
that are incurred for cartage at both ends, cartage 
which for freight going short distances often- 
times greatly exceeds the freight bill. 

Right here is where the motor truck comes into 
its own. It carries its own terminals with it. 
There is no shifting of goods, there is no delay 
waiting at freighthouse doors. 

As an example of trucking convenience, take 
these two incidents in the neighborhood of Boston. 

At the time of the great Salem fire, it was de- 
sired to obtain tents from the Massachusetts 
State armory at Framingham. 

The distance from Framingham to Salem is 
forty-two miles, and the route passes thru the 
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heavily congested railroad district of Boston. To 
have secured these tents by rail it would have 
been necessary to use trucks to load them on to 
the cars at Framingham and a similar group of 
trucks to take them from the cars at Salem, while 
the railroad haulage would have been thru the 
Boston district. By using motor trucks for the 
whole haul, the tents were on the ground at Salem 
three hours and ten minutes after the telephone 
message requisitioning them was received. 

In the other instance, a whole regiment, with 
all its equipment, kitchen outfit, etc., was moved 
in two hours from Framingham to the Boston 
Common, a distance of twenty-six miles. 


Rapid Development of Trucking 


In some sections of the United States the 
motor-trucking development has been nothing 
short of marvelous. For example, on the road 
between Cleveland and Akron, Ohio, in the ten 
months’ period which ended March 24, 1918, the 
motor-truck tonnage increased 131%. The actual 
tonnage hauled in the week ending March 24, was 
4,814 tons, or at the rate of 250,000 tons of 
freight per year. 

On the highway between Baltimore and Bel 
Air, Maryland, twelve times as much freight is 
carried by trucks as by the railroad which par- 
allels the highway. In one year’s time the motor- 
truck freight traffic on this section of road in- 
creased 480%, and the average gross tonnage 
carried per twelve-hour day was 2,644, or at the 
rate of 793,000 tons per year on a 300-day year 
basis. 

Another interesting development due to the 
motor truck is the establishment in different sec- 
tions of the United States of motor-truck express 
routes. Routes of this sort radiating from New 
York City, for example, cut into or across the 
State of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and the District of Columbia. 

So important has such traffic become that in 
Maryland the routes have been put under the 
direction of the Public Service Commission, and 
are given exclusive franchises over certain roads, 
erecting them to the dignity of common carriers, 
extending them certain privileges and exacting 
from them certain guarantees for the protection 
of the public. In some states, the former are or- 
ganizing their own trucking companies, just as 
they are carrying on other activities by cooper- 
ative endeavor. 

There are other advantages of motor highways 
that will appeal to business men. I need not 
dilate upon their value to the community in the 
ease with which farm produce can be brought to 
market and the farmer receive his supplies, nor 
upon the remarkable opportunities afforded for 
the extension of the trade radius from every small 
town and city. These are distinct financial gains, 
for they release for gainful occupation the time 
of the farmer and other workers who add to the 
wealth of the nation. 


How Shall We Get the Roads? 


The foundation for an adequate highway system 
in Canada and in the United States is, as I see 
it, a provincial or state system maintained and 
controlled by the province or state. Such a sys 
tem gives access over well-built and well-main- 
tained highways to every part of the state, linking 
together all important communities, and affording 
access to the scenic and industrial ¢enters of the 
states. 

Above all, such a system of highways must be 
properly maintained. A poor surface well-m: 
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is very much better than an expensive one 
h no maintenance attention is given. In 
Iowa, the roads are mainly of 
nd earth, yet by adequate maintenance 
they give fairly good service. Such roads are 
not adequate for the motor trucking that is de- 
veloping, but in taking over a state system, we 
had best maintain the types we find at maximum 
eficiency until such time as funds are voted for 
more expensive and more efficient surfaces. 

Naturally, the creation of an adequate state 
system involves sooner or later a large expenditure 
for construction work. As to this expenditure, 
however, our ideas should have changed very 
materially as the result of the war. We have 
raised fifteen billions of dollars in Liberty Loans 
and we have spent a good deal more, in addition, 
in order to win the war. Alongside of these ex- 
penditures, forty and fifty and sixty million dollar 
bond issues by the great commonwealths of the 
United States and Canada no longer present to 
us the financial problem that they did in the 
quiet, peaceful year of 1913. 

New York State has voted $100,000,000 for the 
building of state roads, Pennsylvania voted 
$50,000,000 last November, and Illinois, $60,- 
900,000. In Illinois this bond issue will be re- 
tired in a period of twenty years by the motor- 
vehicle fees, but to show how insignificant such 
an appropriation is for a state of the size of 
Illinois, it is interesting to note that if this whole 
bond issue were spread over the agricultural land 
of the state as a land tax, it would amount to 
only eight and one-half cents per acre per year, 
the whole issue to be retired in twenty years. 
It is not necessary to say to business men that 
the increase in land values due to the benefits 
accruing from good roads would repay a hundred 
fold annually the tax, were it so levied for road 
improvement. 


Federal Highway System Necessary 


But, however much we need excellent state 
highway systems, highway transportation has gone 
so far beyond state boundary lines that we must 
have adequately built and adequately maintained 
thru-highway routes connecting up the interior 
with the seaboards, furnishing access between all 
the states, and available for strategic, economic, 
and recreational purposes. 


Such a policy has been fathered for many years 
by the National Highway Association, but it had 
relatively few followers until the war period 
demonstrated so clearly the reliance which the 
nation had to place upon highway transportation. 


We always knew that our agricultural products 
moved first over the country road, but due to 
inertia and our past complacence with bad haulage 
conditions, we proceeded but slowly thru our 
county and state road system to remedy the evil. 

Then came the Great War. Industry after in- 
dustry was threatened by stoppage due to lack 
ot coal and raw materials, which the congested 
railroads were unable to haul. The motor truck 
came to the rescue and testimony can be secured 
from hundreds of manufacturers that they would 
have been obliged to cease the manufacture of 
essential war materials were it not that they were 
able to secure their raw materials and coal over 
the highways, 

Moreover, the War Department dispatcht no 
less than 18,000 trucks from points on the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic seaboard, and in that work 
found that the divided authority between states 
prevented the construction, maintenance and con- 
trol of adequate thru motor-trucking routes. 

The sentiment for a national highway system 
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is well crystallized in the United States. In the 
Cabinet the question of a federal system of high- 
ways has been studied and has been placed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture on a par for con- 
sideration with the Federal Aid method of gov- 
ernment appropriation. I confidently hope that 
you will soon see a strongly exprest approval of 
a national highway plan in the halls of Congress. 

As a beginning, we would be warranted in lay- 
ing out a 50,000-mile system, which would include 
approximately two per cent of the total mileage 
of the country. If the cost is figured at $25,000 
a mile, a liberal figure, the total would be 
$1,250,000,000. This is a large sum, but in view 
of the heavy appropriations during the past two 
years for destructive purposes, and considering 
that the States of New York, Pennsylvania and 
Illinois alone have voted bonds to the sum of 
$210,000,000 for the construction of state systems, 
the sum is not only not unreasonable, but small 
when compared with the certain economic benefits 
and the magnitude of our country. 

If the money were appropriated at the rate of 
$100,000,000 a year, the appropriation would 
have to extend over twelve and a half years. 
Surely, this is not a heavy strain upon the re- 
sources of a country which has raised more than 
fifteen billions dollars in Liberty Loans in eighteen 
months’ time. Moreover, this expenditure is 
distinctly of a type that adds to the economic 
wealth of the country by lessening transportation 
costs and increasing property values. 


National Highway Commission 


To be strongly and properly administered, such 
a federal system of highways, in my judgment, 
should be placed under the direction of a national 
highway commission and not under a sub-bureau 
of an existing government department. 

In the various states of the Union we have 
found it desirable to establish state highway com- 
missions and have not placed the road work in 
a bureau subject to the department of agriculture 
of the state. But this is just what the national 
government has done. If men in the various home 
states have found it desirable to erect independent 
highway commissions to administer the road sys- 
tems, the argument is equally good for the Federal 
Government. In fact, the argument applies with 
even more force to the Federal Government, be- 
cause the wide extent of the country demands a 
board sufficiently large that attention can be given 
to the various sections of the country and their 
interests properly cared for. 

A 50,000-mile system would traverse every 
state with at least two routes, would traverse 
forty-six per cent of the counties of the whole 
country, while other counties to the extent of 
forty-one per cent would immediately adjoin those 
thru which the routes past. We may safely say, 
therefore, that a 50,000-mile system would serve 
either directly or with a reasonable degree of 
directness eighty-seven per cent of the population 
of the entire United States. 

I know of no single enterprise that could be 
presented to the nation that would have a larger 
influence upon its prosperity, or would do more 
to wipe out sectional lines and weld the country 
together even more thoroly than it is today, than 
this national highway project. 

I present my apologies to our Canadian friends, 
but would impress upon them that the arguments 
that I have used, translated into conditions which 
they know in their own communities, are equally 
applicable to Canada. Where I have said United 
States, they should substitute Canada. Where I 
have referred to our individual states, they should 
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substitute their provinces. Canada’s wealth may 
not allow her to embark upon so ambitious a 
program at once, but Canada’s resources are 
tremendous, her energy unexampled, and her 
representatives here present today will want to 
plan for Canada’s future with all the breadth and 
vision which are invited by the Dominion’s re- 
markable prospects. 


Roads a Reconstruction Measure 


May I call attention, too, to the fact that in 
the present emergency, with unemployment grow- 
ing at a tremendous rate, with industrial business 
apt to pick up rather slowly in the readjustment, 
the public roads both of Canada and of the 
United States offer a very excellent means of 
employment for returned soldiers and those re- 
leased from civilian occupations connected with 
the war? 

I said to you at the beginning, “You take care 
of the roads, and motor transportation will take 
care of itself.” That sentiment I want to 
reiterate. The passenger car and the motor truck 
are waiting on every corner and every road to 
extend their usefulness, and to add further to 
the wealth of the Dominion of Canada and of 
the United States. They are well built, they are 
marvels of the engineer’s art, they only await 
extensive systems of well built and well main- 
tained highways to increase their usefulness. But 
if we think in the terms of the past, in the terms 
of the highways and the horse-drawn vehicles 
of ten years ago, we are going to fail and fail 
miserably in solving this problem of good roads 
and motor transportation. 

It is hard for us to realize that in talking about 
the passenger car and the motor truck, we are 
referring to the most remarkable development in 
the whole history of transportation. In ten years’ 
time it has grown from nothing into a standard 
method of carriage whose potentiality no living 
man can possibly gage. The first railroads were 
built in the United States about the year 1830, 
and in fifty years, until 1880, they had not made 
the technical advance which the motor vehicle 
has made in a single decade. 

It is hard to grasp that fact; it is hard for a 
nation of 100,000,000 people to change its mode 
of thinking to the extent that is necessary in 
order to adopt this new and speedy development 
into its economic life. That is the reason why, 
until the war came on, we could not secure ade- 
quate highway appropriations. We were asking 
a nation which has grown up on horse-drawn 
traffic and ordinary roads to throw aside all the 
traditions of the past in order to accept a de- 
velopment of only eight years’ growth. A nation 
does not change its thinking so quickly. 

The war, however, has accelerated all thinking 
and that which we could not understand two 
years ago is seen with such clarity now that the 
man in the street is ready to pay tribute to the 
function of the passenger car and the motor truck 
in the industrial and social life of the nation. 

But still we need to preach, but still we need 
to argue, but still we need to use our influence 
in order that the country at large may take ad- 
vantage of this marvelous ten-year development 
of the motor vehicle, that it may not thru inertia 
wait for many years more before its true value 
is allowed to be exercised for our common good. 

Note: The above is an address delivered by E. 
J. Mehren, Editor, Engineering News-Record, be- 
fore the Rotary Clubs of Michigan and part of 
Ontario, at the conference of the Ninth Rotary 
District, held at Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 
February, 1919. 
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A Rotary Artist “Over There’”—By Russell Hathaway Jr. 



































OTARIAN DAVID C. LITHGOW of AIl- 
R bany, N. Y., went “Over There” on a unique 
errand. He attained his objective, he experienced 
all the thrills that go with warfare, and he has 
left a lasting memorial of his mission. 

Dave’s classification is “artist” and he is a reg- 
ular artist, too. Every one who has visited his 
studio knows he can paint. When Uncle Sam 
became involved in the big scrap, Dave was 
moved by two or three ardent sentiments. As a 
Rotarian, which means, of course, as a patriot, 
he wisht to serve his country; as an artist, he 
cherisht an ambition to develop a new field; as 
a real, regular, red-blooded man, he just had to 
be where the fighting was on. 

“In the nations of Europe,” Dave explained, 
“the painters for centuries have glorified the 
soldier. French, English, Russian and Italian 
artists have portrayed the humble private as 
heroic in defeat as well as in victory. The effect 
of this glorification has been to convince Jacques 
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“It has been my ambition to 
glorify the Yankee doughboy, 
to do for him what the artists of Europe have 
done for their soldiers. So I had to get across. 
I was not eligible for military service, but the 
Y. M. C. A. took me on as a worker, and I had 
a real taste of war.” 

Dave’s “real taste of war” included a sub- 
marine attack on his ship, the transport Norvada. 
The torpedo mist the Norvada by a few feet 
and struck the transport Northland, which was 
steaming abreast of her in the convoy. Altho 
the Northland was seriously damaged, the 
casualties were slight, and the ship succeeded in 
making port in tow of a destroyer. 


ry 


Since his discharge from the “Y” service, Dave 
has been busy with his war pictures. These in- 
clude many studies in oil, both on land and sea, 

















DAVID C. LITHGOW 
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The ZERO HOUR” 





as well as a number of pen and ink drawing 
A Shot for Democracy, Chateau Thierry and 
The Zero Hour are among the most notable of 


the paintings. A Shot for Democracy shows a 
battery of the 311th artillery in action at Chateau 
Thierry, where the Yankees helpt stem the tide 
of German invasion. Military men say the pic- 
ture is tactically correct and that each man is 
portrayed as performing his own special! work in 
connection with the handling of the gun. Thy 
Zero Hour depicts the scene in the front line 
trench as the doughboys prepare to go over the 
top. 

Among the pen and ink sketches are Dressed 
to Kill, showing one of Pershing’s veterans in 
heavy marching order; The Makings, which tells 
its own story; Where Do We Go From Here?, 3 
common sight in the battle zone when the troops 
answer the assembly call in ignorance of thei 
destination, and 
Over There in B 
Sharp, depicting 
the inevitable ac- 
cordionist found 
in every military 
unit. 
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— have heard many times the question-— 

“What is Rotary?” but would it not be 
well to change the form of that question and 
ask, “Why is Rotary and whence came ite” Per- 
haps if we understood better the democratic gen- 
esis of Rotary we would understand better what 
Rotary is and why it is such a powerful influence 
for good in the social and industrial world. 


Rotary did not happen without a cause. Ro- 
tary is an effect. It is an expression of the 
human heart’s perpetual demand for more happi- 
ness for the race. It is an expression of the 
human heart’s eternal longing for better condi- 
tions of living. It is one form in which the 
attempt has been made to satisfy the craving 
of the human heart for more love and less hate 
in the world. 

We say that Rotary was born in Chicago in 
1005 as a result of the effort of one man, Paul 
P. Harris, and three of his acquaintances to find 
some means of combating the loneliness of life 
in a great city. Paul Harris realized when he 
began his work of organizing the first Rotary 
club that loneliness is both the cause and the 
effect of human beings’ congregating in towns 
and cities. 


The Social Instinct 


The social instinct in human beings draws 
them together. Distrust of a stranger causes 
these same human beings to hold aloof from each 
other after they have come together. To break 
down this distrust it is necessary first that human 
beings shall become acquainted with one another. 
From this acquaintance comes a knowledge of 
one another’s natures and characters, and friend- 
ship is born. And with the birth of friendship 
the old barrier of distrust is swept aside and there 
comes into existence a confidence in one another 
which was impossible so long as they were 
strangers. When this mutual confidence is estab- 
lisht it is natural that those holding it should 
desire to be mutually help* 


Having learned the pleasure and satisfaction 
that come from mutual confidence and mutual 
helpfulness, it is but a step for the Rotarian to 
perceive the possibility of applying the same 
principles in his intercourse with others outside 
the circle of his Rotary club; he extends his 
sphere of helpfulness and service and finds that 
the pleasure and satisfaction which come from 
this extension have increast rather than diminisht; 
then he sees that his own life has been made 
‘appler in proportion as he is willing to be help- 
lul to others without first counting the possible 
rewards that will come to him. 


So he reaches that point in his development as 
4 Rotarian when he comprehends in its glorious 
and beautiful fulfillment the eternal truth under- 
ving the Rotary motto of “He Prorrrs Most 
Wxo Serves Best.” 


Preparation for Service 


Al along this journey, the Rotarian has been 
Preparing himself by practical effort to take a 
“arger part as a citizen in his social community. 
Th fact, the way of Rotary is the way of social 
“ervice, because no man can be a good Rotarian 
“ne practice these principles without becoming 
a better servant to society, without realizing more 
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By Philip R. Kellar 


keenly his responsibility, as an individual, to the 
world society of individuals of which he is a part. 

The vitality of the principles which brought 
Rotary into birth and the potency. of the method 
of applying those principles to human relation- 
ships have been proved by the wonderful growth 
of the movement since 1905. Beginning at that 
time with one club of four members, it has grown 
in fifteen years into an international organization 
of over five hundred clubs with upwards of fifty 
thousand members in North America, South 
America, Europe, and Asia. Most of the Rotary 
clubs are located in the United States, the coun- 
try of the birth of Rotary. There are clubs in 
Canada, in Cuba, in Porto Rico, in Uruguay, in 
the Philippines, in England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales, in China, and clubs are being organized 
in other countries. 

Rotary was born in the midst of one of those 
tremendous mental revolutions which have markt 
the history of the human race. It is one mani- 
festation of the struggle of the human race for 
political and industrial and religious democracy. 

If we glance briefly back over the history of 
the world during the past hundred years—the 
social and industrial history and not the story 
of the kings and their wars—we cannot help but 
realize that the birth of Rotary was inevitable. 

The political revolutions in the American Col- 
onies and in France in the last years of the 
eighteenth century may be called the first physi- 
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The Miner’s Rose 


Working in a coal mine, with roses on 
his hat, 

Peeping from his tunnel at the train 
wherein I sat! 

Just a fleeting glimpse of him, then he 
disappeared 

Back into the gloom and grime, an ap- 

parition weird. 

Back into the gloom and grinie with 
smoke and damp and bat— 

Delving in a coal mine, wearing rcses on 
his hat! 


Visions of his smutted face followed me 
all day; 

Thoughts of his embowered hat cheered 
me on my way. 

In the murky caverns, full little could he 
see 

Of those crimson beauties he’d culled 
from wayside tree. 

But oh, he felt their presence—you may 
be sure of that! 

Working in a coal mine, with roses on 
his hat. 


Splendid little lesson in that miner man 
I spied ; 

His a rare example that may wisely be 
applied. 

Menial tho our tasks may be, trudging to 
life’s goal, 

We may keep red roses blooming always 
in the soul! 

Blessings on my miner friend; thanks to 
him for that— 

Working in a coal mine, red roses on his 
hat! 

Strickland Gillilan, Rotary Club of 

Baltimore, Md. 
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The Mother of Rotary 


cal manifestation of a mental revolution that had 
been under way for many years preceding that 
time. 

When Europe came out of the stagnation of 
the Middle Ages into the Renaissance the minds 
of all men were stimulated to unusual activity 
along various lines of thought. The period of 
the Renaissance was a mental revolution that 
began with the top layers of society and workt 
slowly downward. Perhaps this is the reason 
why the aroused mentality of the world was di- 
rected largely towards the fine arts and religion, 
in which the comparatively educated few were 
interested. 

However, by the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, the germ of revolt against the comatose 
mental condition that had existed for centuries 
had reacht deep down among the so-called lower 
layers of human society and the common people 
were beginning to think and ask questions, usually 
of themselves, sometimes of each other. 

The Reformation in Germany in the seven- 
teenth century was a religious revolution. The 
Reformation in England half a century later was 
a political revolution. The revolutions in the 
American Colonies and in France a hundred years 
later were political and industrial revolutions 
combined. The first two were revolutions from 
the top downward, the last two were revolutions 
from the bottom upward. 


On the American continent this revolution 
continued uninterruptedly upon the road on which 
it had started because the American leaders were 
men who had the vision to perceive the value of 
the doctrine of Service Asove Setr which 
Rotary, more than a hundred years later was to 
put into words. 


Democracy and Co-operation 


Democracy demands cooperation, not subor- 
dination. Without co-operation there can be no 
such thing as a democracy. Cooperation presup- 
poses compromise. This is true whether it is 
cooperation between individuals or cooperation 
between states. Each must be willing to yield 
some of its individual rights for the good of the 
whole. Each must be willing to put service 
before self and accept on faith, until practice 
proves it, the statement that profit will come. 

The hundred years following the close of the 
Napoleonic wars were markt by other physical 
manifestations of the mental revolution. There 
were the wars of independence in Central 
and South America, the political revolution in 
Germany in 1848, the establishment of the Third 
Republic in France following the overthrow of 
Louis Napoleon, the freeing of the slaves of the 
United States, the freeing of the serfs in Russia, 
the rise of organized labor as 
economic power, the increast democratization of 
the British Empire, the recognition of the virtual 
independence of Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa, the successful revolution in Italy against 
domination by Austria, the freedom of Greece 
from Turkish domination, and in fact, the exten- 
sion of the theory of democracy in varying de- 
grees to practically every country in the civilized 
world. 


a political and 


It was further markt in the United States by 
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a growing sense of the necessity of social and 
industrial readjustments in order to more nearly 
live up to that definition of the most civilized 
country as being the one in which the largest pro- 
portion of the people are prosperous and happy. 
In the United States also this period was markt 
by growing independence of thought along relig- 
ious, social, and scientific lines. 


Breaking So-Called Laws 


In fact, the history of the United States dur- 
ing the last hundred years provides a very vivid 
illustration of the statement that the progress of 
the human race has come about thru the setting 
aside of things that were supposed to be natural 
laws, and the consequent freeing of the minds of 
the people from those human barriers which had 
attempted to keep their minds running along in 
the same old rut. The invention of the tele- 
phone, the telegraph, the flying machine, the talk- 
ing machine, and scores. of others were all made 
because men refused to accept as binding certain 
old theories which had been called laws. 


Just so, were the political and religious and 
social and industrial revolutions thruout the world 
a protest against theories which had long been 
put forward as immutable laws, as inviolable 
social and religious and economic laws. 


So long as the great masses of the people 
accepted and believed in these theories as laws, 
they had the same effect as laws. When this 
belief grew into disbelief and this acceptance 
into a questioning doubt, then the validity of 
the so-called laws began to crumble away. 


And so we had revolutions in politics, reforma- 
tions in religious systems, decapitation of kings, 
overthrowing of old dynasties, abolishment of 
the feudal system, outlawry of physical slavery, 
discarding of serfdom, a frowning upon political 
despotism. All these things were beginning to 
be lookt upon as out of date in a progressive 
world. These were the manifestations of the 
working of the law of social progression. That 
is a law. It is the law which says that there 
must be progress or death. 

These revolutions and upheavals and throwings 
aside and castings down were all protests against 
the arbitrary caste system of slavery days, of the 
feuda] ages, applied to modern social and indus- 
trial systems. They have been bloody and blood- 
less; they have been violent and apparent; they 
have been quiet, under-the-surface, scarcely per- 
ceptible; but they have been working all the 
time; a ceaseless fermenting of the idea of 
democracy as applied to human relationships. 


Waymarks of Progress 


They have been waymarks of the progress of 
the idea of an ideal democracy put to work for 
the benefit of humanity. Democracy was not 
born in the United States in 1776; Democracy 
was not born in France in 1789; Democracy was 
not born in the England of King John and the 
Magna Carta; Democracy was not born in the 


semi-democratic states of old Greece; Democracy 
was not born in the theistic democracy of the old 
Hebrews. 


Democracy never has been born. Democracy 
always has been. Democracy is older than the 
human race. Before the first human being ap- 
peared on the earth, Democracy existed as an 
idea in the Supreme Intelligence which governs 
the universe with unerring wisdom. Democracy, 
conceived of in this manner, is the principle of 
impartial justice, of universal co-equality of all 
parts that go to make up a cooperative and har- 
monious whole. 
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The Crown of Service 


Never mind the heights of glory; never 
mind the distant goals. 

We may strive for them and miss them, 
and it will not harm our souls. 

It’s the many petty failures that should 
trouble every man. 

Are we failing to be helpful when we 
should and when we can? 


Never mind the mountain summit, all 
life’s beauty isn’t there; 

All success is not in standing where the 
many never fare; 

And the things that ought to vex us as 
we journey on life’s way 

Are the kindly words of comfort and of 
cheer we've failed to say. 


It’s the failure to be honest and the fail- 
ure to be true, 

And our blindness to the many little 
deeds that we could do, 

That would smooth the way for others 
and would break the clouds of 
doubt, 

Not the big and selfish failures, that we 
ought to fret about. 


We may never climb the mountain, we 
may never rise to fame, 

We may fail to win distinction, but earth’s 
joys are ours to claim; 

And he wins the crown of service who 
has helpt whene’er he can, 

Never failed in deeds of kindness, never 
failed to be a man. 

—Edgar A. Guest, Rotary Club of De- 

troit, Mich. Copyright, 1919. 
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That has an abstract sound, but all Truth is 
abstract. There never was a statement more 
abstract than that simple mathematical state- 
ment that one and one make two. It is so 
abstract that we cannot begin to gain much of 
an understanding of it until we try to apply it 
in human terms: We can all understand the 
statement that one man and one man make two 
men. 

Democracy is Truth, and is abstract. Democ- 
racy is inherently religious. Humanly speaking, 
democracy is a system of social organization 
based upon man’s perception of Democracy as 
Truth, upon man’s faith in a God who is the 
Father of all men and who has no favorites 
among His children. 

Rotary was born at a time when the rapid 
industrial development of the United States had 
brought about many complex industrial prob- 
lems; when it seemed that in many instances the 
American people were drifting away from democ- 
racy in the relationship between the government 
and business, and between business and the man 
who workt with his hands; when a destructive 
competition that took no thought for the rights 
of the other fellow seemed to be the rule in all 
business transactions. 


Selfish Individualism 


In the acute development of individualism 
brought about by the unexampled opportunities 
for the individual in the United States, it seemed 
that the old phrase: “Every man for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost” was the motto 
of nearly everyone. American individualism had 
developt perilously close to individual selfishness. 
Most professional and business and laboring men 
were willing to subscribe silently, if not out- 
wardly, to that travesty on a prayer: “God bless 
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me and my wife, my son John and his wif 
four and no more. Amen.” 

This condition of individual selfish materialisy, 
was more apparent than real. The years since 
1914 have proved that the heart of the American 
people was right, even tho the pursuit of riches 
kad taken their eyes, for the moment, away from 
the bright goal of cooperative democracy. 


But there were many in the United States who 
realized that the mental condition of the country 
as a whole was unhealthy, and that something 
should be done to bring the people back to 3 
realization of the fundamental truths of democ. 
racy, to get them to understand that democracy 
does not mean individual license, but that it does 
mean cooperative individualism, the willingness 
to serve with others for the benefit of the general 
good. 


And at this time Rotary was born, one of 


€; us 


several spiritual movements that came into human ' 


consciousness to regenerate it and respiritualize 
it. Rotary is the effort of the modern business 
and professional man to put abstract religious 
truths into concrete, practical, everyday use. If 
Rotary philosophy or ethics or principles or spirit 
or whatever term we may use to describe it, is 
not useful it has no justification for its existence, 

But Rotary is useful and is accomplishing use- 
ful things. It is making the lives of its members 
happier; it is teaching them that the chief busi- 
ness of a man is to do those things which make 
for the greatest happiness of the largest number; 
it is teaching them that business is something 
far more than the mere acquisition of money or 
property in other forms; that life is business, 
and that a man’s real business is to live as fully 
as he can a good life and a servicable life. 


Not Blind Altruism 


It is teaching men that no religion is worth a 
man’s consideration unless he is willing to make 
it a seven-day religion. 

It is making its members better men, better 
husbands and fathers, better citizens and friends, 
and better competitors. Rotary is teaching its 
members that the only profitable competition is 
the competition to render the best service to 
society. And as an inevitable result of these 
things Rotary is making its members more chari- 
table towards the faults of others, more sympa- 
thetic in their understanding of others, more 
thoughtful of the other fellow. 

This does not mean that Rotary is a system 
of blind altruism. There is a strain in human 
nature which prompts it to take advantage of 
blind altruism, and Rotary recognizes this fact 
and so protects its idealism with common sense 
practices. Always keeping the perfect ideal in 
view, each Rotarian, according to his light, tries 
to reach that ideal by taking one step at a time 
and not by trying to jump from the bottom to 
the top. In Rotary men are beginning to realize 
that the Golden Rule has not been practiced 
more extensively because people have not been 
willing to take a step at a time in their eflort 
to learn this practice. 

Rotary is not an abstract theory. Rotary 's 
a practical, concrete application in human aifairs 
of a truth which is abstract, the truth that men 
are made for one another and not to fight one 
another, the truth that cooperation means a 
longer and a happier journey than antagonism. 

Rotarians who are trying to practice the prit- 
ciples of Rotary, and Rotary as an orgalll 
zation, are confronted with wonderful opportu 
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ities in these days, following the collapse of an 
oid civilization and the beginning of a new. 

It is quite evident that the World War of 
1914-18 was a conflict of mental forces more 
than a conflict of physical armies. It was a strug- 
gle between the forces of reaction, feudalism, 
despotism on the one side, and the forces of prog- 
ress and democracy and industrial freedom on 
the other. That conflict did not end with the 
signing of the Armistice on the eleventh of No- 
vember; that conflict will not end with the sign- 
ing of a Peace Treaty and the organization of 
a League of Nations; that conflict will not end 
ynti] human nature has been evangelized com- 
pletely, and thoroly purged of all of its evil 
characteristics. 

World Readjustments 

So far as we have any knowledge, and so far 
as our inspiration or prophetic insight may in- 
form us, each human being is made of good and 
evi] in varying proportions, but we do know that 
those individuals and those nations are most pros- 
perous and most happy which continue unceas- 
ingly in their effort to bring the good in the 
ascendant and to keep the evil under subjection. 

The world is not going to be reconstructed. 
There is going to be a readjustment, or rather 
the readjustments will continue as they have been 
continuing for centuries. The difference between 
the period immediately ahead of us and the 
period stretching back for a hundred years be- 
hind us, is that now we shall have more wide- 
spread and more radical readjustments in a 
shorter space of time. 

The minds of all men in Europe and America 
and even in Asia and Africa have been stimulated 
into active thinking as they never have been 
before. Questions that have never been thought 
of except in the minds of a very few, are spring- 
ing into the thought of the multitude today. And 
these questions all have to do with the adjust- 
ment and readjustment of social relationships and 
the best means and methods by which to bring 
about that desirable condition, where poverty and 


limitation and lack and unhappiness and discon- 
tent and unrest will be the lot of the fewest 
number possible. 

The man who works with his hands and the 
man who works with his brain are both pro- 
ducers. They are both workers. They are both 
units in human society. Each has his individual 
rights which are inviolable. Each has been de- 
prived of certain natural rights which would 
belong to him if he were the only man on earth, 
but which he must give up in order to receive 
the benefits of membership in society. 

Every man is entitled to the opportunity to 
work. More than that, every man must work, 
for he lives under the pressure of the operation 
of a law of the Supreme Intelligence, that activity 
is inseparable from life. This means that every- 
body must work in some way. 


The Dignity of Work 

It is one of the provinces of Rotary—one of 
the objects of Rotary as specified in the consti- 
tution of every club—to dignify each member’s 
occupation as affording him an opportunity to 
serve society. As men work in accordance with 
this eternal law demanding activity or death, they 
serve either themselves or society or both. The 
selfish man attempts to serve only himself as 
he works and thereby ignorantly deprives himself 
of much of the joy and happiness that comes 
from his labor. 

All men are not altruists. The application of 
the theory of thinking sometimes about the good 
of the other fellow has not received general 
acceptance among men. It has received general 
acceptance among Rotarians. It is one of the 
bac stones in the foundation of the Rotary 
structure. Rotarians are serving themselves and 
Rotary best when they do everything in their 
power to extend the application of this theory 
until by their example they influence others who 
come in contact. with them. 

Rotary as a child of democracy, as a child 
of all the centuries thru which the human race 


has been working towards the ideal of democ- 
racy, has its opportunity to prove that the inspi- 
ration that came to Paul Harris in 1905 is a prac- 
tical inspiration that can be put to work for the 
good of all humanity. Those who have tested 
the Rotary motto and have proved that unselfish 
service brings a reward far greater than any sel- 
fish work possibly can bring, are confident that 
the extension of this principle from the individual 
to the group cannot fail to bring like results to 
the larger number. 

We need to remember that when humanity or 
any part of it is divided into two camps, neither 
all of the good nor all of the evil is on either 
side. Those compromises that accompany a tol- 
erance born of a mutual understanding between 
individual Rotarians will also come with the tol- 
eration that is born of a mutual understanding 
between groups of individuals, no matter how 
large or how small those groups may be. On the 
one hand we have the employer who represents 
mental work and vested property rights and on 
the other hand we have the employe representing 
labor and vested human rights. Mutual under- 
standing between these two groups will show the 
possibility of a harmonious cooperation between 
the idea of vested property and the idea of vested 
human rights. 


That the World May Not Be Dead 


The world has outgrewn very rapidly the old 
doctrine that labor is a commodity and has come 
to accept the juster and more humane theory 
that labor is no more a commodity than is capital 
or brain work. Without labor, capital would be 
unproductive: Without capital, labor would lose 
the greater part of its productiveness under the 
modern industrial conditions. Each is dependent 
upon the other and each should be mutually 
helpful to the other. Each is a partner in the 
fundamental and supreme task of working that 
the world may not be dead. 

Working that the world may live in happiness 
is the purpose of democracy applied to humanity. 
And Democracy is the Mother of Rotary. 


The Cathedral of Rotary 


AVE you ever stood outside a fine, modern 
H church on a bright sunshiny day, and 
studied the appearance of its windows? If you 
have, you have gone away with a slight appre- 
ciation of the great art that has been workt 
into those masterpieces—and many of them are 
veritable masterpieces. 

Here and there you will find a copy of some 
conception of a Michael Angelo or a Titian 
workt out in marvelous fidelity to the great 
original. No greater painting, perhaps, was ever 
given to man than “The Last Supper” painted 
on the plaster walls of an inn, where a doorway 
has been knockt thru the wall with no regard 
to the wonderful painting it mutilated. 

This great painting is frequently copied by the 
worker in art glass to adorn the window of a 
church. Viewed from the outside, it rouses no 
sentiments of devotion or even admiration for 
the art that produced it. It serves purely as a 
— of keeping out the annoyances of the 

reet, 

But open the door and step inside. What glory 
bursts on your eye! Intuitively you are struck 
with a spirit of reverence. Beauty is shed all 
about you, and the bright glare of the outer 
sunlight is broken into a score of colors to paint 
4 scene of peaceful dignity. 

It is still the same window. No change has 
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been made. It is still the same sunlight. Noth- 
ing has been added to its glory. The only thing 
that has happened is that you have changed your 
relation to the window. You have changed your 
attitude, and now the message that the artist 
wanted to convey to you finds its way to your 
heart and mind. Now that window is vastly more 
than just a screen against the noises and dirt 
of the outer air. 

Just in the same way you will fail utterly to 
get the spirit of any great movement or institu- 
tion by standing aloof and passing judgment on 
the strength of ill-formed impressions. It is 
necessary to get an intimate understanding of the 
spirit animating it—to get on the inside, so to 
speak. 

What is true of institutions is equally true of 
individuals. You cannot form a fair opinion of 
a man after merely passing him on the street. 
You must sit down with him, eat with him, work 
with him, find out his likes and dislikes. Then 
you can begin to say you know him. What are 
his ambitions? How does he respond to an 
appeal to his sympathies or energies? 

Abraham Lincoln was the homeliest of men 
when you viewed him as a specimen of physical 
manhood; but the mother who came and found 
her way into his heart in her pleading for the 
life of her condemned son, found there the heart 
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of an angel. To her, Abraham Lincoln ceast 
to be a thing of flesh and blood. She had lookt 
out thru the windows of his wondrous kindness, 
and in her thoughts he was beautiful. 

That is what Rotary clubs are doing all over 
the world. Men are taking time to sit down 
with other men from various walks of life and 
study the points they hold in common. They 
have pulled open the door and walkt inside 
where they awakened to an entirely new outlook 
on life. Men seem different when seen in this 
new light. There is a generous, kindly welcome 
that leaves its influence when we turn back again 
to the affairs of every day. 

If it were not for this influence—the after- 
glow—Rotary would be of small value. What 
use would there be in the pleasant hour and a 
half we spend together each week, if we didn’t 
carry some of the warmth we have gathered back 
to our office? Is Rotary going to make us more 
considerate to our fellow workers? Then it is 
wonderfully worth while. Otherwise, it would 
have no mission. 

So, when you have stood within this cathedral 
of Rotary and enjoyed the visions that its tenets 
give you, go out again and carry the message 
you have learned to the fellow that’s walking 
along your same pathway. 

—Dayton, Ohio, Rotary Smile. 
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The Test of Proof 


Bee reasonable explanation of the phenomenal success 
of the Rotary movement is that Rotary has met each 
opportunity presented to it and shouldered each responsi- 
bility placed upon it as a test to prove the workableness 
of its principles and doctrines. The test, at times, has 
been severe; the responsibility, at times, has been heavy; 
but the proof has been made. 

Thru four years of a world war, Rotary has come 
triumphant in its efforts to establish the practical rea- 
sonableness of the application of the Law of Service to 
human relationships. 

The first International Rotary Convention since the 
start of that: war has been held at Salt Lake City. This 
convention has presented to Rotary and Rotarians greater 
opportunities and offered larger responsibilities. It is for 
the individual Rotarians to decide whether those greater 
opportunities are to be successfully met and those larger 
responsibilities willingly shouldered, and to see that their 
decision is carried into effect by the officers of their 
respective clubs. | 

So long as Rotary continues to touch the lives of men 
as a reality of the present and a confident hope of the 
future, it will continue to be faced with tests of proof. 
Each test met will tend to bring a larger test to follow, 
but it also will enlarge the ability and increase the 
strength of Rotary to meet the greater test. 

The strength of the movement is in the individual 
members, and yet each member’s own strength is enhanced 
because he is a unit in a whole comprised of many units. 
He gives to Rotary of his own strength and receives back 
many times the measure of that which he has given. This 
process cannot be measured by physical terms. Rotary 
is of the spirit. * * x 

The Kinship of Ideals 

A MERICANS, Canadians, Britons,—all English-speak- 
ing people of the world—felt the same thrill of pride 
with Australians, even tho in varying degrees, when Harry 
G. Hawker and Mackenzie Grieve dared try the perilous 
flight across the Atlantic in their little airplane stript to 
racing form. All would have shared with the Australians 
their triumph—tho with some regret that he was not one 
of their particular branch of the race—had Hawker suc- 
ceeded. All share with the Australians their pride in the 
achievement of a noble spirit who proved to the world that 
courage is a quality of the soul and not of the body. Few 
things could happen that would show more clearly the 
kinship of ideals of the different branches of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race than this brave but unsuceessful at- 

tempt to span the ocean with an air bridge. 
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The Welshman Prophesies 


6< O peace terms of any kind ever devised or promu|- 


gated can satisfy everybody. Some people think 
that we have gone too far and others that we have not 
gone far enough. In each country people will suggest that 
the interests of the country have been sacrificed for some 
other country.”—A prophecy made by Premier David 
Lloyd-George before the British House of Commons on 
April 16, three weeks before the terms of the Peace 
Treaty were publisht. 


* * * 


For Your Children 
OMEWHERE in the heart of every man is the desire 
to be independent. Independence is the measure of 
one’s standing in the community. The first step along the 
road to independence is to own one’s home. The man who 
owns his own home is the respected, the trusted man in 
every community. 

Ambitions may be realized in your children if you 
have the home environment which transmits to them the 
ambition. The basic need is a home and the sense of 
shelter and security which goes with ownership. 

If there were no other arguments worth while, men 
would be more than justified in building and owning their 
own homes for the children’s sake. 

Like father, like son! The next generation will not 
be a home-owning one if the present generation doesn't 
show the benefits of home owning and inculcate the home- 
owning ambition. 

If you are determined that John and Mary shall have 
a fair show to make good on your ambitions for them, get 
them tucked away in a good home—a home that is all 
yours, and theirs. 

Set your money to work on building a home of your 
own. This is the period of readjustment, and idle dollars 
are as detrimental to the national welfare as idle men 

Building is a basic industry. To build a home, aside 
from the obvious benefits to the home owner, is to make 
an important and direct contribution to national readjust- 
ment and reconstruction. Build now. 


* * * 


A Wonderful Naval Record 
FFICIAL figures issued by the British Government 0° 
the work of the British Navy during the war testy 
to the wonderful efficiency of that organization. The 
British Navy transported 26,500,000 soldiers and other 
war workers, 200,000 prisoners, 2,250,000 animals, moré 
than 500,000 vehicles, 48,000,000 tons of military store 
and 5,000,000 tons of live stores; it destroyed 5,500 mines. 
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Of the Making of Laws 


+ O be progressive is an excellent thing—for the indi- 
vidual, the community, the state, the whole human 
world. But because a thing is new or different does not 
mean that it is progressive. 

In our earnest desire to be progressive, do we not 
sometimes fail to appreciate and utilize the value of 
things that have been done, of methods that have been 
devised, of plans that have been followed? Are we not 
prone to duplicate? And duplication is both needless and 
wasteful. 

Is not this proneness to duplication of effort especially 
manifest in our habit of “passing a law”? If a certain 
law does not produce the desired result, we enact another, 
instead of enforcing, or revising, or repealing the first. 
Soon we shall have to paraphrase that oft-quoted epigram 
and say “of the making of laws there is no end.” And we 
shall have too many. 

If a public official does not serve well, we create 
another office and elect another officer to do the things 
the first should have done, but did not. So we have twice 
as many Officials as we need, maybe three or four times as 
many, and their duties and responsibilities duplicate and 
overlap. 

Let’s make certain there is no law and no office and 
no official to meet the particular need before we enact 
another law and create another office and elect another 
official. 

Many a man has stumbled and fallen because he has 
tried to run too fast. Progress isn’t rushing ahead, heed- 
less of the good that has been accomplisht. 

* * * 


Due Credit to All 


A RMY school officers of the A. E. F. in France, at a 

conference held recently, took the first step in an 
effort to see that the history of the Great War is written 
so that due credit is given to each country, and deplored 
the disposition of historians to enlarge upon the part 
which their countries take in the making of history. One 
result of this conference was the preparation of a note 
urging the establishment of a permanent bureau of edu- 
cation in the League of Nations and of frequent educa- 
tional conferences. This memorandum was presented to 
the Peace Conference by the American Army Educational 
Commission. What the educators want is that the history 
ot the war shall be taught so that the facts are clearly 
stated, with each nation given credit, and so the soft 
pedal will be put upon the question: “Who won the war?” 
The recital of the actions of each country ought to be 
sufficient for every citizen of that country. 
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Carrying the War’s Burden 

NEW YORK bank (The Mechanics and Metals Bank) 

is authority for the statement that the debts of the 
leading nations—Great Britain, United States, France, 
Russia, Italy, Germany, Austria-Hungary—at the close of 
the war totaled $197,000,000,000. The annual interest 
charge on this amount at five per cent will total nearly 
$10,000,000,000. 

Assuming that the average day’s pay for a workman 
in all of these countries is three dollars and that the aver- 
age workman will work three hundred days in the year, 
it will require the services of eleven million men to earn 
sufficient money to pay the interest on the national indebt- 
edness of these countries. That is, eleven million work- 
men must be busy all the time in those seven countries in 
order to keep the debts from growing bigger. 

Figured on this basis, the men in the different coun- 
tries who will be laboring to earn the interest charges on 
the national debts will number nearly 1,000,000 in the 
United States, nearly 2,000,000 in Great Britain, a million 
and a half in France, about 600,000 in Italy, 2,000,000 in 
Germany, a million and a quarter in Austria, and nearly 
a million and half in Russia. 

A peace army of 11,000,000 workmen to pay the in- 
terest on war debts! eae 


Taxation of Athletic Equipment 


HE United States Congress recently imposed a 10 per 

cent tax on athletic equipment. Probably the law 
makers had in mind making the rich golf players help pay 
for the war. As a matter of fact, it is stated that 70 per 
cent of athletic equipment in the United States is purchast 
by boys and girls under 18 years of age. Rotarians are 
interested in boys and especially the under-privileged 
boys. This means that Rotarians must regret the neces- 
sity of imposing a tax on baseballs, bats, gloves, and other 
articles so vitally necessary to physical recreation. 


oe 


A Federal Incorporation Law 

HE American Chamber of Commerce of China has 

prepared, and offered to the Congress of the United 
States for adoption, an act to provide for the incorpora- 
tion of companies to carry on foreign business exclusively. 
This organization is composed of more than one hundred 
American firms or branches of American firms engaged in 
business in China for periods ranging from one to forty 
years. At present American companies organized to do 
foreign business are compelled to incorporate under the 
laws of some state and often find themselves at great dis- 
advantage in competing with corporations of other coun- 
tries operating under national governmental charters. 
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To a Lonely Badge 
(Belonging to a very irregular attender.) 


Poor lonesome one! I see thee, week 
by week, 
Reposing silent in the home of wood; 
Thy master never claims thy service meek, 
And thou art left to bloom in solitude! 


No lusty chorus vibrates o’er thy disc; 
It is not thine to hear the merry jest; 
No “Prairie Flower” shall e’er cause thee 
to frisk 
On human pivot circling with the rest! 


’Tis not for thee that Arthur, King of 
Fire, 
With healthy laughter makes the table 
roar; 
Nor Willie’s anecdotes that never tire, 


Nor Peter’s mimicry shall stir thee 
more! 

Alas, poor badge! altho my heart is 
pained, 


I pity more thy master, for ’tis he 
That feels the loss; he knows not what 
is gained 
By meeting 
Rotary ! 
—A. Rotter, in the Edinburgh (Scot- 


land) Rotary Bulletin. 
®) 


Gospel of Deed 


“He profits most, who serves the best” 
This is the precept, this is the test— 
Not what we can do our brother for, 
3ut how we can cheer and help him 

more. 
Religion of service, gospel of Deed, 
Meeting the challenge of great World 
need. 


friends each week in 





“He profits most, who serves the best”— 

In unselfish service are people most 
blest ; 

With this great principle to guide all 
your ways, 

Then life will deepen thru all your days— 

From self look away to the glory of God, 

For this is the path that His own Son 
trod. 


“He profits most, who serves the best”— 

This is the gold at the end of the quest. 

Gladly to serve, sincerely to give; 

This . the way that the greatest souls 
ive, 

And the light shall grow and the heart 
lift high 


As the sweetness of Sunset draweth 
nigh. 
—Bill Stinger, Los Angeles, Cal. 


® 


Our Rotary Club 
(Tune—“S miles’) 
There are clubs all thru this nation, 
There are clubs across the sea, 
There are clubs for every rank and sta- 
tion, 
There are clubs for you and clubs for 
me, 





There are clubs that drive away all sad- 
ness, 
There are clubs where song and laugh 
are free; 
But the club which fills us most with glad- 
ness 
Is the club that’s called Rotary. 
—Rotary Club of Fitchburg, Mass. 


Our Husbands 


In best authenticated Book, one reads: 

“In her, her husband’s heart doth safely 
trust.” 

Most happy compliment to femininity! 

All down the ages since, we rib-relations 

Of your noble masculinity 

Doth revel in this sphere of trustfulness 


In which you’ve placed us. Nor would 
we dare — 

Betray your gracious trust. You question 
not 


Our loyalty to have—to hold for aye. 

Now, if the club of Rotary had been 

Begun, been organized at that rare date, 

Mayhap, the honor to our spouse had 
been— 

Mayhap, the mighty manhood of that 
age— 

That early age—Creation’s “Lord” indeed, 

Had so imbibed the precious principles 

Of purity, of splendid manliness 

Of that which emanates from Rotary— 

So that the text had read (with inter- 


change 

Of sex), “Safely in him, her heart doth 
trust’ — 

Since in thy heart thy wife doth safely 
trust. 


Tho modern art thou, thou Rotarian, 
Thou dost revolve the circle of our days— 
Thou art the hub of matrimony’s wheel. 
We would be spokes of spikenard in that 
wheel, 

Permeating thy club of Rotary 
With precious perfume of our purity; 
We'd not retard thy revolution’s roll, 
Nor tire the outer circle of thy wheel; 
But roll with thee in harmony, 
Revolving wheel of Rotary! 

—Mrs. W. Torrey, Dodge City, Kansas. 

® 


What Happens When We Try It 


Those who have tried to sing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” will appreciate the 
following verses written by John Rada- 
meyer of the Akron (Ohio) Rotary Club. 
Oh, say, can you sing from the start to 

the end, 

What so proudly you stand for when 
orchestras play it; 

When the whole congregation, in voices 
that blend, 

Strike up the grand march, and then 
torture and slay it? 

How they bellow and shout, when they’re 
first starting out, 

3ut “the dawn’s early light” finds them 
floundering about. 

’Tis the Star Spangled Banner they’re try- 
ing to sing, 

But they don’t know the words of the 
precious old thing. 





Hark! the “twilight’s last gleaming” has 
some of them stopt, 

But the valiant survivors press forward 
serenely 

To “the ramparts we watched” where 
some others are dropt, 

And the loss of the leaders is manifest 
keenly. 

The “rocket’s red glare” gives the bravest 
a scare, 

And there’s but few left to face “the 
bombs bursting in air.” 

’Tis a thin line of heroes that manage to 
save 

The last of the verse and “the home of 
the brave.” 


Service Is Nobility 


“He profits most who serves the best” js 
Rotary’s noble claim, 

A motto new, but right and true, at which 
we all should aim; 

And worthy to be fitted into our wheel 
of life, 

That all may find, in friendship kind, re- 
lief from human strite. 


As song unites our voices, so work unites 
our will, F 

To make each other better, tho it does 
not fill our till; 

And while we’re busy getting we give 
without regret, 

If we can see in Bill or me, a better 
fashion set. 


Oh! “each for all and all for each,” a 
noble, happy dream, 

That must have part in mill and mart, 
if what we say we mean; 

And each shall know the other, as an- 
other father’s son, 

Whose service is a privilege and not a 
duty done. 


Our symbol is a circle as wide as sweep 
of sun, 

Including men and nations whose friend- 
ship may be won; 

For we would end the bickerings that 
keep us men apart, 

And bind in one, excluding none, the 
world’s divided heart. 


Then we will stand for Rotary and do 
our special part, 

To make this old world better by friend- 
ship’s golden art; 

For service is nobility, the world waits 
for the strong, 

To find in sweet companionship new mat- 
ter for a song. 


Then strike this note of harmony till 
listening nations hear 

The sweeter call of friendliness above its 
hate or fear; 

For men are made for brotherhood—its 
day is coming soon, 

When man with man across all seas with 
each shall be in tune. 
—Rev. A. U. Ogilvie, Rotary Club of 

Elkhart, Ind. 


® 


Making the Grade 


This life at best is an up-hill climb, 
With seldom a level stop, 

Where you and I are spending our time 
In trying to reach the top. 





Like the engine that chuffs and choos a 
lot, 
As a long, hard climb is made; 
Where the fireman works with just one 
thought— 
Are we going to make the grade? 


So you and I are using our steam, 
While our energies rise and fade, 

To reach the goal of a cherished dream; 
We are trying to make the grade. 


And you who smile and work with a song, 
Are bound to be better paid; 
You'll enjoy the ride as you go along, 
It will help you to make the grade. 
—Horace G. Williamson, Rotary Club 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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HE coal business always has been the basic 

5 iystry of the United States, but it has 

pe world war to demonstrate this fact to 
lucers and consumers. 

Almost every industry in the United States 

upon coal and it is surprising: how 


jependent 


the pr 
une ps 


Kittle even the people in the coal fields know 
about the industry, or the product itself. 
The day has come when the importance of the 


he world will be determined by coal 
resources. Nature has bountifully favored the 
United States in its distribution. 

It was so easy and required so little capital 
to start in the coal business that cut-throat com- 
petition among operators was the rule, with the 
result the consumer fixt the price of coal often 
below the cost of pro- 
duction, causing the 
ultimate failure of 
many companies. 

Coal is of many dif- 
ferent grades and vari- 
eties and adapted to 
many different uses. 
It has been uneconom- 
ically mined and used, 
so that the publicity it 
is now getting thru 
Government regulation 
ought to help stabilize 
the industry and, most 
important of all, result 
in the full utility of 
coal and its by-prod- 
ucts. wORTH AMERICA 

War regulation of ; 
the coal industry has 
undoubtedly appealed 
to many a wary poli- 
tician and will often in 
the future be used to 
win votes from the un- 
suspecting public. I do 
not believe coal can be 
considered a_ public 
utility in the same 
sense the Railroads, 
Water Companies, Light Companies, etc., are for 
the reason—altho its necessity is recognized—it 
is so plentiful no individual or group of individ- 
uals can control the business, either for the 
United States, or locally. Therefore, I do not 
believe it will be permanently regulated in our 
day as to profits, control of shipment, etc. 


nations OI t 


Government regulation of public utilities must 
necessarily carry with it protection from unfair 
mpetition and a guarantee of fair profits, and 
1 don’t believe the Government could ever afford 
to guarantee profits to the 5,000 or 6,000 coal 
ons in the country. Regardless of what 
lessors say, our present economic laws are 
ut ht, new theories are not needed, the law 
of supply and demand will straighten this matter 
ut to our entire satisfaction. 


German Capture of Coal 


When Germany overran Belgium and France, 
I think it was as much with the idea of acquir- 
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By Andrew Crichton 


ing the vast coal and mineral resources, which 
she actually obtained, as it was to reach Paris. 
Both objectives were sought, but of the two I 
think the greatest loss to Framce and the Allies 
was the loss to Germany of the French and 
Belgian manufacturing centers and their vast coal 
and mineral production. From a military stand- 
point it made them almost helpless and dependent 
upon others for supplies and ammunition. I 
think it must have had a more depressing effect 
upon the morale of the French than could the 
loss of Paris. 

In 1912 a meeting of the International Geo- 
logic Congress was held in Canada. At* that 
time geologists from all the important countries 
presented reports of the coal resources of their 


World’s Coal Supply by Continents. Courtesy of the United States Natio 
exhibit also shows the supply in the U. S. A. The part missing from the 
cube, at the top of the left column, represents the approximate am 


mined and consumed to date. 


respective countries. It was then decided to com- 
plete the record with the result that we now 
have a book in three large volumes giving the 
“Coal Resources of the World.” This record 
accounts for all coal and lignite down to a thick- 
ness of one foot and a depth of 4,000 feet. It 
shows the total tonnage of the world to be over 
7 million million tons, with over half or 4 
million million tons in the United States. Of 
this amount 500,000 million tons is anthracite, 
20,000 million tons of which is in the United 
States. 

There are some interesting facts to note re- 
garding the distribution of the coal resources of 
the world. The countries of the northern hemi- 
sphere have much more than their proportionate 
share. Nearly five-sevenths of the coal of the 
world is in the United States, with Canada next 
with one-seventh. 

Mexico while rich in copper and oil kas very 
little coal. The Mexican coal lies near the 
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World’s Coal Situation 


United States boundary; it is of poor quality 
and the seams are thin and faulty. 

The South American coals are low grade, ex- 
cept some anthracite in Peru which is of very 
good quality. They are usually far from the 
coast and high in the mountains, inaccessible and 
expensive to develop. South American countries 
are rich in other minerals, particularly copper and 
iron ores. Ore from Chile has been sent to the 
United States for several years. Brazilian iron 
ore deposits are among the most important in 
the world; they have developt over 3% billion 
tons of ore containing 68% of iron or better. 
Cuba contains over 3 billion tons of lower grade 
ores, nearly all controlled by American corpora- 
tions. 

Japanese Coal 

Conditions 

It is interesting to 
note the conditions in 
Japan, where most of 
onere asnwes the coal is of poor 
quality, altho some is 
very high grade coal. 
Japan has not had an 
opportunity to develop 
like some other coun- 
tries, having had no 
colonies, but has inten- 
sively developt in an 
industrial way. Japan 
has exported to the 
Pacific coast as much 
as 74 thousand tons of 
coal in a year. Her 
interest in China no 
doubt is because of 
China’s rich deposits 
of coal, a great deal of 
which is high grade 
anthracite. Up until 





‘er ee 
“peut toast quite recently it has 

unt which | been supposed China 
contained immense de- 

posits of high grade 

iron ore. However, recent investigations indi- 


cate that China’s cre will not much exceed 400 


million tons. 

Both in Japan and China there are some very 
big mining plants, but the production per man 
per day is very low, principally because of the 
very low rate of wages paid, due to the ample 
supply of labor. 

The greatest deposits of coal in the world are 
to be found in New South Wales and Victoria, 
Australia. One drill hole record mentioned in 
Victoria shows over 700 feet of coal in six 
to eight seams in a total depth of a little over 
1,000 feet. One seam is reported about 270 
feet thick. Some of the coal of Australia is also 
high grade, and development in that country is 
more modern. 

Production in U. S. 

The production of coal in the world for the 
year 1913, prior to the war, was 1% billion tons. 
At this rate, considering the coal lost in mining, 
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the resources of the world would last over 3,000 
years. 

In 1913 the United States produced 570 mil- 
lion tons and it is the only country whose pro- 
duction has increast during the war. This year 
production will equal about 650 million tons, or 
nearly half of the world’s supply. 

In 1913 Great Britain produced 322 million 
tons, which has been reduced by the war (short- 
age of labor, etc.) to about 275 million tons this 
year. Of this amount Britain exports about 60 
million tons, 20 million tons going to France, 7 
million tons to Italy, and 2 million tons to Spain. 
Before the war Germany and Austria got 10 mil- 
lion tons, and South American countries got 7 
million tons from England. 

France in 1913 produced 45 million tons, im- 
porting from England, Germany, Belgium and 
the United States over 20 million tons. 

Germany produced before the war 306 million 
tons, exporting 30 to 35 million tons. Her ex- 
ports to Russia and France have been entirely 
cut off, and very materially reduced tc Holland, 
falling from 5 million tons before the war to 
less than one million tons. 

Austria-Hungary in 1913 produced 60 million 
tons of coal, importing about 6 million tons, 
chiefly from Germany. 

In 1913 Belgium produced 25 million tons, all 
of which was captured by the Germans. 

Spain produces about 5'% million tons, import- 
ing from Great Britain and others about 4 mil- 
lion tons. 

Italy produces only about a half million tons, 
and is dependent upon Great Britain for most 
of her needs, in 1913 the imports from Great 
Britain being 10 million tons. There is a great 
scarcity of coal in Italy now, a recent report 
stating that coal costs from $100 to $150 per ton. 

The balance of the coal production in Europe 
comes from Holland and Scandinavia, but does 
not amount to more than 2 or 3 million tons. 


Asia Produces Little Coal 


The coal production of Asia was about 52 
million tons in 1913, coming principally from 
Japan, China and India. India also has rich 
deposits of coal with thick seams capable of large 
development. No doubt the future production 
of coal from China, India and Japan will be a 
factor in Pacific markets. 

Production in Australia, principally in New 
South Wales, amounts to 15 million tons per 
year, and in Africa the production is said to be 
from 7 to 8 million tons. No doubt the pro- 
duction in these countries could be greatly in- 
creast should the need exist. They are so far 
from market they cannot be considered under 
development, altho Australia has shipt to the 
Pacific coast, and, with the thick seams, afford- 
ing cheap production, and the excellent quality, 
there undoubtedly later will be opportunity for 
competition. 

Canada produces 14 million tons per year, the 
best coal coming from Vancouver and British 
Columbia, most of which is exported to the West- 
ern coast. Of the above amount Nova Scotia 
produces over 6 million tons. Canada exports 
to the United States 114 million tons, and im- 
ports from the United States over 20 million 
tons. 

The production of coal in Mexico is less than 
a million tons; Chile, 1,300,000; Peru, 300,000; 
very little in the Argentine and other South 
American countries. The total imports of the 
South American countries and Cuba amounted 
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in 1913 to 5 million tons from the United States, 
over 7 million tons from Great Britain, and a 
quarter million tons from Germany. 


Coal Unevenly Distributed 


It will be evident from this that not only are 
the coal resources unevenly distributed, but that 
production is more so. The total needs of the 
South American countries is not 20 million tons 
per year, or less than the amount the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. produces. Should America be able to 
acquire all of the South American business it 
would release about 8 million tons of coal now 
going there from Europe, which would make 
available for European countries in need all 
the coal they would require from England, Be!- 
gium and Germany. 

The coal production of Russia amounted to 
35% million tons during 1913, and in addition 
she secured coal from Germany. One of the 
most important coal fields of that part of Europe 





World’s Coal Resources 
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is what is known as the Upper Silesian coal basin, 
parts of which extend from Germany into Rus- 
sia and Austria. The Russians have always 
guarded this coal field jealously, having soldiers 
stationed at the border line, not permitting any 
one to enter Russia from that section after dark, 
and taking care of the miners in a way that made 
evident their appreciation of the value of this 
coal field. 

The seams are very thick. There are four 
seams running from 14 to 27 feet thick, from 
900 to 1400 feet deep. The properties are well 
developt, equipt with modern facilities for han- 
dling. This field was early in the war taken by 
the Germans, altho the Russians offered stubborn 
resistance and it was thought for a time they 
would retain possession. 

In addition to Germany’s regular production 
of over 300 million tons, she secured this pro- 
duction in Russian Poland, the production of 
Belgium, amounting to 25 million tons, and 30 
million tons of the production of France. This 
made nearly 400 million tons available for the 
Germans and their Allies, in addition to Austria- 
Hungary’s production of 60 million tons. 

With the control of this vast production in the 
hands of Germany it is evident that her enemies 
had that much less coal and that there was a 
shortage of over 100 million tons of coal among 
the Allies. 
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It might be thought that helping to make 
this shortage was what caused the shortage *- 
coal in the United States, but the facts are - 
the exports from the United States to Euro 
pean countries are very much less now than “w 
fore the war. 


Prospects in America 


The foregoing will give some idea of the coal 
situation in the world at the time the war began 
During the years 1914 and 1915 the coal busi. 
ness in the United States was very bad, partly 
due to the war shutting off the export business 
but mostly due to the fact that industries were 
doing very little in the way of war work. Even 
during the summers of 1916 and 1917 the Middle 
West and Western coal fields suffered the usual 
dull period because of lack of orders, and in the 
Middle West and North-Western coal fields last 
summer there was a shortage of production 
amounting to four million tons, due to lack of 
orders. 

The coal industry in America is about the only 
industry that has materially increast production 
in the face of the many difficulties to be met and 
overcome during the war. With the increase jn 
labor which can reasonably be expected after 
the war, the output of coal in America can be 
increast easily 150 million tons, or made to equal 
in a year 800 million tons. 


The Fuel Administration recently announced 
the receipt of applications for nearly 600 railroad 
sidings for new coal mines being developt. With 
proper railroad facilities and an ample supply of 
labor it would seem that the United States is in 
position to supply two-thirds of the requirements 
of the world. 


How Coal Is Used 


The increast consumption of coal as a result 
of the war was almost entirely due to the increase 
in war industries within the United States. The 
naval requirements also temporarily increast. 
Exports to European and South American coun- 
tries have fallen off, but to Canada increast about 
5 million tons. 

The coal consumption of the United States 
before the war was less than 540 million tons 
and altho there will undoubtedly be increast con- 
sumption after the war over and above the re- 
quirements before the war, it cannot be expected 
to exceed present war requirements, and as 4 
result of present development it would appeat 
to forecast overproduction in the coal business 
for years to come. 

The consumption of coal in the United States 
is divided about as follows: For railroad use, 
28 per cent; for industrial and steam trade, 55 
per cent; domestic and small steam trade, 10 
per cent; about 14 per cent for making coke: 
4 per cent exported; 2 per cent for bunkering 
and the balance for miscellaneous uses. Most 0! 
the Middle West and Western output is used 
by the railroads and domestic and small steam 
users, so that the large bulk of the coal 10! 
industrial use comes from what is known as the 
Appalachian or Eastern coal field. 

This is the most important coal field in the 
world, and is where the congestion of the ral: 
roads resulted so seriously in curtailing procuc 
tion. The Appalachian coal field covers the a 
thracite and bituminous fields of Pennsy!van's, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Alabama. Of this coal field, the 
anthracite of Pennsylvania is the most impel 
tant, producing steam and domestic coal SUP 
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A further statement regarding the coal and iron 
ore situation between the European countries at 
war may be of interest. The principal coal fields 
of France extend from a short distance west of 
Lens to Valenciennes. This field produced about 
45 million tons per year. It was nearly all cap- 
tured by the Germans early in 1914. th a lim- 
ited area retained by the French 15 million tons 
was produced, and was increast during the war 
to almost 30 millions. 

Around the city of Lens is the most important 
by-product coal area in the country, so that con- 
siderable importance attacht to the recapture 
of this area, not alone because of the coal pro- 
duction that would be recovered, but the 
by-products now so necessary. 

This same basin of coal extends on thru Bel- 
gum, including Mons, Charleroi, Namur, and to 
Liege. In the eastern end of the Belgian coal 
feld immense amounts of money have been spent 
in the sinking of very deep shafts for thin seams 
of coal. One of the shafts in Belgium is 3,773 
feet deep. Some of this development work had 
been continued for six to eight years, and it is 
reported that, as there was no production from 
these mines, this work has been destroyed by the 


Germans. 
German Coal Fields 


Reference has been made to the German ccal 
fields, and to the fact that the coals of Germany 
are mostly of lower grade than the balance of 
Burope. 

The Silesian coal field, before referred to, is 
probably the most important. 

The Westphalian coal field along the Rhine, 
east of Belgium, contains probably the best qual- 
ity of coal. This coal is deep, one shaft being 
nearly 2,800 feet deep and the mining difficult 
and expensive. 

The Saar Valley coal field lies east of Metz, 
Saarbrucken being the center of it. This Saar 
Valley field produces about 10 million tons per 


year, but it is not a by-product coal, and very 
little coke is made from it that is useful in the 
manufacture of iron and steel. 

The Lorraine coal field, located south of Metz, 
produces about 4 million tons per year, and as 
they use about 12 million tons in that vicinity 
the balance is shipt from German fields. 


The coal and iron ore in the Lorraine section 
are so related that a brief statement regarding 
the ore resources should be made. Germany pro- 
duced before the war over 28 million tons of iron 
ore per year, 21 million tons of which was from 
Lorraine. France produced in 1913 about 22 
million tons of iron ore, nearly 20 million tons 
of which came from French Lorraine, or the 
Longwey-Briey section, long held by the Ger- 
mans, showing only about 2 million tons of ore 
produced in France out of the Lorraine section. 


A year or so before the war German engineers 
prospected and developt in other parts of France 
rich iron ore deposits amounting to 2 billion tons, 
so that after the war, with the Lorraine field, 
France will be one of the leading steel producing 
nations of the world, producing nearly 10 million 
tons of steel yearly more than her needs. 


World’s Iron and Steel 


Before the war Germany exported 6% million 
tons of steel, England 5 million tons, United 
States 24 million tons and Belgium nearly 2 
million tons. Production in the United States 
is now about 30 million tons per year, so that 
there would seem to be an ample supply of steel 
for the Allies after the war, as compared with 
past needs. The Lake Superior field contains 2 
billion tons of iron ore and the southern fields 
about 10 billion tons. Great Britain has 1 bil- 
lion, France 1% billion, Austria-Hungary 1% 
billion, Russia and Finland 1% billion. 

German Lorraine contains 2,000 million tons 
of ore, so that in importance this field is second 
only to the American Lake Superior field. The 
balance of Germany contains only 800 million 
tons of iron ore. 

The importance of the field around Metz can 
be seen. As Germany loses this important iron 


ore district, she will have no resources with which 
to continue the war. It was expected that the 
hardest fought battle of the war would occur in 
the vicinity of Metz, where the American army 
fought. 

German Intrigue 

Many may have heard of the Thyssen docu- 
ment. Herr Thyssen is the second largest manu- 
facturer in Germany. The document states that 
the Kaiser and the ruling class had appealed to 
the different German manufacturers to invest 
their money in foreign countries in order to con- 
trol the resources of the world. At one time 
20 million dollars was advanced by the govern- 
ment to aid in this enterprise. 

This brings to mind an investigation I was 
engaged to make for a Belgian-German syndicate 
in Colorado in 1912. The investigation was made 
for Baron Von Lieberman, one of the largest 
coal operators of Germany. 

The project involved an expenditure of five or 
six million dollars for coal lands. Mr. Sillcox is 
an expert in agricultural matters, having been 
engaged for years selling American farming im- 
plements in Russia and that section of the coun- 
try, and stated they were interested in founding 
a colony in America such as their South African 
colony. My report was favorable and the enter- 
prise seemed likely to materialize, but negotia- 
tions for some reason fell thru late in the year 
1913. 

At the same time Baron Von Lieberman, thru 
one Nordeg, was investigating the coal resources 
of Northern Canada. 

When we consider that coal has 
shipt to France from Colorado fields, we can ap- 
preciate the importance to Germany of acquiring 
this, the most important undevelopt coal field 
in the country. It also shows the designs of 
the Germans and further corroborates numerous 
statements made of their aim to control the 
valuable resources of the world. 

(Note: Andrew Crichton, mining engineer and 
coal operator, is a member of the Rotary Club 
of Johnstown, Pa. The above article is a part 
of a paper read by him before the Johnstown 
club in November, 10918.) 
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Toa Rotary Luncheon 


They come from the. North, they come 
from the East, 

Among them the greatest no more than 
the least; 

They come from the South, they come 
from the West, 

Among them the least is as good as the 





| best ; 

| And wealth and mere title and honor and 
| fame 

Just clipt to an ev'ryday, heart-gripping 
| name; 


“Hi, Jack!” and ‘‘Hey, Bill!” “‘Well, 
; darn your soul, Roy!” 
The genuine zest of a boy friend tow’rd 


boy. 


Away with decorum that freezes the face; 
Away with the strain of life’s nerve-rack- 
ing pace; 


Away with the worries that make the 
heart sour; 

We're boys again, boys again one golden 
hour! 


And, Comrades, the joy of that lunch 
hour lives on 

Long after its fleeting glad moments are 
gone; 

It leaves a warm glowing deep down in 
our hearts 

That to our just labors a glory imparts; 


A smile on the face, a light in the eye 
To brighten the pathway of each passer- 


It is the deep thrill of that close brother- 
hood, 

Long preached of, long prayed for, now 
first understood. 


Then quaff we, “Long Life to Our Rotary 
Wheel,” 
Unites us and binds for humanity's weal; 
The hub at the center is fashioned of 
Truth; 
Its spokes from the heart-wood of man- 
hood’s strong youth; 


Its felloes are carved from the bright 
Golden Rule; 
Its rim from the metal of service. No 
tool 
Of greed or foul falsehood dare mar that 
great wheel, 


Dear Rotary Brotherhood’s symbol and 


seal. 


—Theo. B. Miller, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Rotary Club of 
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Back of the Boy 


How does he dare to dare so well. 
This soldier of the West? 

To face the fangs and pangs of hell 
Which beat against his breast? 

Where did he get that soul of steel, 
Which serves him nobly now? 

What brave descent has set the seal 


Of knighthood on his brow? 


say 
Well— 


Back of the boy is Wilson, 
Pledge of his high degree; 
Back of the boy is Lincoln— 
Lincoln and Grant and Lee; 
Back of the boy is Jackson, 
Jackson and Tippecanoe; 
Back of each son is Washington 


And the old red, white and blue. 


He may have entered at our doors 
As Saxon, Celt or Slav, 

But new or old, upon our shores 
He’s heir to all we have. 

We care not what his class or clan, 
Or what his name or whose; 

A free, upstanding Yankee-man, 
He knows not how to lose! 


For— 
sack of the boy is Wilson, 
Wilson and You and Me; 
jack of the boy is Lincoln— 
Lincoln and Grant and Lee; 
Jack of each son is Washington. 
What better blood could be? 
Where is the lad who has ever had 
A knightlier pedigree? 
—Edmund Vance Cooke. 
® 
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Carry, Carry On 


With a courage that is hiding 
Whatever pain we feel; 
And determination guiding 
Our sacrifice and zeal; 
With a trust that’s e’er abiding 
In him who hears appeal— 
With face aglow 
For weal or woe, 
We'll carry, carry on. 


With endurance ever shielding 
A hope forever bright; 

And a soul that is unyielding 
In battling for the right; 
With a will forever wielding 
New valor in the fight— 

With Spartan heart 
We'll do our part 
To carry on and on. 
—Littell McClung, Rotary Club of 
Montgomery, Ala. 
(R) 
oS 


Boy-Child of Mine 


O boy-child of mine, with the dreamy 
bright eyes; 
With laughter-kissed lips still in baby- 
ish pout; 
With a frown on your brow that is meant 
to be wise, 
But under the surface a current of 
doubt ; 
You have grown beyond babyhood long, 
long ago, 
And the door of the future now yields 
to your hand. 
When it swings on its hinges, which way 
will you go? 
What path will you tread, what place 
will you land? 
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You sit in the dusk, and your thoughts 
are so long 
That the whole mighty universe seems 
but a span. 
While back to your Daddy old memories 
strong 
Come flooding, as only old memories 
can, 
And I wonder if, somewhere afar in 
the years, 
You too will be watching some baby 
grow old; 
Will the pride and the heartaches, the 
laughter and tears 
Be the same, then, for you, as the story 
is told? 
{ 


O boy-child of mine, with the form of 
a man, 
With your blood coursing free, with 
your vision so wide, 
With your face to the sunrise, you study 
and plan: 
While I watch and I wonder with fear 
and with pride. 








A Toast to American Arms 


Here’s to the Blue of the windswept north, 
When we meet on the fields of France; 
May the Spirit of Grant be with you all 
As the sons of the North advance. 


And here’s to the Gray of the sunkist 
South, 

When we meet on the fields of France; 

May the Spirit of Lee be with you all 

As the sons of the South advance. 


And here’s to the Gray and the Blue as 
one, 
When we meet on the fields of France; 
May the Spirit of God be with us all 
As the sons of our Flag advance. 
—Geo. Morrow Mayo, Gunner's 
Mate, U. S. Navy, from Kentucky. 








It may seem to you that I don’t under- 
stand, 
That I’m overly anxious to know what 
you do; 
But it’s only my youth that’s come back, 
second hand, 
And—hang it! dear laddie, I’m jealous 
of you. 
—John H. Garnsey, Rotary Club of 
Joliet, Ill. 
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Red Cross Carry on 


Little red cross on your field of white, 

You are the banner of hope and light 

To our brave boys who fall in the fight. 
Red Cross, carry on. 


All we can give for the lives you save 

Is nought compared to the lives you gave 

Of nurses and doctors, patient and brave. 
Red Cross, carry on. 


You are the cross for humanity. 
You are the great soul of charity. 
You are a banner of bravery. 
Red Cross, carry on. 
—Beth Nichols, Haverhill, Mass. 
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The Mother Patriot 


God, 
Thy chastening rod 
Has fallen heavily 
Upon my head! 
Thou gavest me a boy, 
A thriiling, pulsing joy 
In every fibre of my being. 
An awful, gnawing ache 
Caused my heart to break— 
The Virgin Mother knew such pain— 
When Thou did’st ask him back again 
After so many happy years 
Of sunny smiles and childish tears 
Together mingled. 
Was my son singled, 
Forsooth, because 
In him no flaws 
Could be discovered? 
I gave him gladly— 
Tho heart beat madly, 
To fight for Thee and 
Native land 
And Right. 
My mother sight 
Was dimmed with tears; 
And cruel fears 
Opprest me; for I knew 
Like him, I, too, 
Must suffer. But I said— 
And smiled thru eyes that bled, 
“My country needs him more 
In this her hour of sore 
Straits for men. And so, 
Like Mizpah, I will go 
Henceforth alone— 
And stifle deep my moan; 
While strong, heroic, he, 
To free the world from tyranny, 
Shall give, if need, his life 
In freedom’s vast, world strife 
For Thee and me 
And Liberty.” 
—Frederick Abbott, Rotary Club of San 
Antonio, Texas. F 
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Awake, America! 
O Country, born to lead the world 
To heights unguest, unknown to men, 
Awake from slumber! hear God call— 
“Be true in all thy ways again.” 
Reach backward to thy fathers true 
And grasp that faith which markt their 
course; 
Add to it all the lessons new— 
And then march forward t’ward the 
cross. 
Forget the years of selfish gain 
And pledge thy wealth for all mankind. 
The hour has struck upon time’s dial 
When brotherhood is not confined; 
But every creature that is true 
Now shares with thee thy better lot. 
America, awake, and view 
Thy greater place within God’s plot. 





America, Awake! Awake! 

Oh! land of love and liberty, 
Reach forward for that holier stake 
To be the leader of the free. 


America! America! 
Shake off thy slumber, 
Can’st not see above thy banner stands 
the Cross? 
Then forward move, with steadier tread, 
Such tread as markt the Saviour’s course. 
Thrice is no little part to play 
Where marks the spot thy heroes fall 
Each time anew is Calvary 
Shown forth to man by Christ’s own call. 
—Rufus S. D. Putney, Rotary Club of 
Kirksville, Mo. 
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The columns of this department are open to the readers of the 
magazine for the discussion of questions of general interest or 
vital import. Raise new questions; agree or disagree with those 
already raised; put your thoughts into writing and send them to 
the editors; but please be brief, so that a larger number of con- 

tributors may be given the opportunity to be heard. 









































Working Conditions Service 
rY\HE Working Conditions Service of the 

U. S. Department of Labor is a unique 
agency that represents the new idea of govern- 
mental functions. The Government has a bigger 
duty to perform than brandishing the big stick 
against wrongdoers. Those wrongdoers must be 
shown how to do the right thing. 

Work of that nature the Department of Labor 
inaugurated in establishing the Working Condi- 
tions Service. This Service advises industries 
how to secure and maintain industrial health, 
safety and good government of workers in their 
workshops and factories. That is good business 
sagacity. 

To determine what conditions in various indus- 
tries are necessary to health, safety, and the best 
administration of labor, requires investigation 
and scientific research. In order to assist in 
developing the best standards of working condi- 
tions, the Working Conditions Service is divided 
into coordinated divisions, as follows: 


1. Division of Industrial Hygiene and Medi- 
cine. 

2.. Division of Labor Administration. 

3. Division of Safety Engineering. 

The Division of Industrial Hygiene and Medi- 
cine makes researches of working conditions to 
determine health hazards and to develop pre- 
ventive measures. The division recommends 
standards of industrial sanitation and medical 
supervision in industries and industrial centers. 
The personnel of this division are detailed by 
the U. S. Public Health Service. 


The purpose of the Division of Labor Adminis- 
tration is to develop the best types of employ- 
ment departments, to improve methods of select- 
ing employes, inducting them into the work, 
promoting and transferring, reducing absenteeism 
and tardiness, regularizing employment—in short, 
to develop standard policies for relations between 
employers and employes by scientific study. 

The Division of Safety Engineering develops 
standards of mechanical safety and safety prac- 
tices and will assist industries to establish pre- 
ventive measures best adapted to their special 
problem. 

The policy of the Service is as free from con- 
tentiousness as its field. After the requests of 
managements it sends specialists to their plants 
to make investigations. The results of these in- 
vestigations, together with recommendations for 
the elimination or reduction of harmful condi- 
tions and practices, are submitted to the man- 
‘gement. If adopted, assistance will be given 
in installing or supervising changes. 

Thus the Service brings to industries practical 
assistance thru the advice and assistance of spe- 
cialists. Every plant has an individuality which 
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makes it necessary to adapt general regulations 
and practices to particular conditions. For this 
reason a consultant service is offered manage- 
ments composed of men specially trained in 
industrial problems and with access to a federal 
clearing house of information in their specialties. 
This service can be secured by applying to the 
Working Conditions Service, Department of 
Labor. 

—Grant Hamilton, Director General, Working 
Conditions Service, U. S. Department of Labor. 








We Are of Rotary | 


We are of Rotary, 
Pausing for awhile 
That, thru our fellowship, 
Life may wear a smile. | 
Now as one family 
Round our table here 

Bread we're breaking, | 
Each partaking 
Of the common cheer. 


CHORUS 
| 


We are of Rotary, 

Round and round we go, 
Each giving of himself. 
Day by day we grow, 
Gaining a vision new 
As the wheel goes round, | 
Each for other 
Friend and brother, 
Harmony is found. 


We are of Rotary, 
Gathered here today, | 
Joined in a circle true 

In a helpful way, | 
Each bringing of his best 
To the common store; 
There is living 

In the giving, 

Sharing more and more. 


—The above are the words of a song 
(words and music) composed by J. H. | 
Arnett of Regina, Sask., which is de- | 
scribed as “a rousing melody for male | 
voices.” 

| 

















Rotary and Americanism 
F in our daily comings and goings, if in the 
conduct of our business, we believe that He 
Prorits Most Wuo Serves Best, then how 
much more should we believe that the greatest 
of all service is in the welfare of that upon which 
everything else hinges—the welfare of our 
country. 

If we American Rotarians have the true Amer- 
ican spirit then we will say with Washington 
that “To the interest of our country all other 
considerations must yield.” This, in no narrow 
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sense, yet the fact remains that our foremost and 
fundamental and filial duty is at home. 

The real Rotarian never fears to speak or fight 
for his country in every forum; the real Rotarian 
will never be charged with cowardice—the curse 
of a chosen people. 

Rotary challenges complacency and _ neutral- 
ity; Rotary disputes the idea of dodging duty be 
calling vital world problems, politics, and there- 
fore, taboo to it. 

Emerson said, “To every mind is given the 
choice between truth and repose; we may have 
one or the other, but not both.” Rotary’s choice 
was made long before these momentous times 
forced a decision, and Rotary and Repose do not 
rhyme, any more than do Socialism and Ameri- 
canism. 

It is our concern to see that Rotary rhymes 
and resounds with Truth and Americanism. 

—B. F. Harris, Rotary Club of Champaign, IIl., 
in talk to Rotary Club of Danville, Til. 
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Christendom 
What Is Its Future? 


E hear or read these days from the pulpit, 

press or platform many utterances on the 
subject of Christian unity and its desirability. 
But there is very little said of a definite nature 
as to what kind of a union is wanted or the 
process of bringing it about. If union is really 
desired (and to all appearances the sentiment is 
constantly strengthening) then the sooner we get 
some ouistanding proposition which will grip the 
imagination and compel attention, the better, as 
otherwise “hope deferred maketh the heart sick,” 
and interest in the subject may become dissi- 
pated. 

A meeting was held one recent evening at the 
home of a Toronto Rotarian to discuss whether 
it would be right and proper and in keeping with 
the truest Rotary principles and spirit to suggest 
to our club and thru it to the international body 
the desirability of assisting in some manner to 
crystallize these well meant statements into ac- 
tion. Three protestant denominations only were 
represented, but we honestly tried to look at the 
subject from the angle of every denomination 
represented in the Christian Church. 

Now whatever we as individuals may think of 
religion of any kind, we must concede that it is 
so deeply engrained in the soul of man as to be 
a force that must be reckoned with or counted 
upon according to our attitude towards it. 
Whether we regard it as a hallucination of the 
human brain or a profound spiritual verity, it yet 
has made, and doubtless will continue to make, 
an immeasurably deep impression on our human 
nature. It is, more or less consciously, the prime 
motive of all our thoughts, words and actions. 
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It is therefore a subject which should command 
the attention of every thinking man. 


Suggestions Wanted 


But we are convinced that at least a very 
large majority of Rotarians do readily assent 
to the foundation principles of the Christian 
Religion. And that they with those of our num- 
ber who have not this faith stand aghast at times 
when they contemplate the chasms which yawn 
between these first principles and their application 
in practice as between the various branches of 
Christ’s body (His Church) in the world. We 
do not only fail to realize any obligation in»our 
relationship to the other—our fellow members of 
Christ’s body—but we positively set ourselves up 
as judges and very censorious judges of their 
chosen way of worshipping and serving God. 

This is almost as equally true of any one mem- 
ber as of any other, and such an attitude of mind 
seems all the more ridiculous if we read and 
fully appreciate the meaning of the twelfth chap- 
ter of First Corinthians. (Now, Rotarians, be 
good, take down the family Bible from the top 
shelf, dust it off carefully and read that chapter.) 

As a result of the meeting above referred to, 
it was thought advisable to send an article of 
the nature of this present one to THE ROTARIAN 
with the purpose of eliciting suggestions as to 
whether Rotary (being a non-sectarian body, yet 
representing all creeds bound together by the 
first principle of Christianity—which is service) 
can serve humanity by using its influence collec- 
tively and individually in helping to heal these 
ugly divisions in the Church of Christ. 

This letter is not written with the purpose of 
starting a controversy on the subject of religion 

such discussions arrive nowhere—no one is in 
the least convinced by them, and the result is 
only bad blood, of which undesirable commodity 
the Good Lord knows we have quite sufficient in 
the world now. We trust we are not presenting 
the matter in a manner to be taken up that way 
and if our friend, the editor, consents to pubtish 
this feeble effort, we positively refuse (however 
great the temptation) to get into any such wran- 
gle. Therefore we are going to make a very 
unreasonable proposition. 


From Impossible Angle 


We want you to write THE Rotarian if you 
have any helpful suggestions on this subject. We 
don’t want to be told how difficult, yes how in- 
superable, is the task before us, because for one 
reason we think we know something about how 
hard it is and for another reason, fortunately, 
we do not intend to try to do it all; but we have 
learned some things in this war and among them 
is this, that, what today appears as an impass- 
able barrier, may tomorrow, if viewed from a 
different angle and under changed conditions, 
lose all its forbidding aspect and be quite capa- 
ble of negotiation, if properly attackt; and surely 
viewpointts and conditions are changing some- 
what these days. 

Therefore, if you can only see this subject 
from the impossible angle, please don’t worry 
about it at all. Frankly we want you to agree 
with us that the impossible can be accomplisht 
sometimes, and the thought that this may be 
one of those glorious times, spurs us on. So we 
only want constructive criticism and ideas. 

Please also don’t say that you don’t want to 
sea any kind of drawing together of the churches 

that you don’t believe in churches anyway and 
are not interested in the subject. We know there 
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| What Has Rotary Done for You 


| What has Rotary done for you? 

| Let me hear it; tell me true. 
Has it made you better, stronger, 
More determined to stay longer 
When the fight is dead against you? 
Tell me, there’s no time to ponder. 


Has not Rotary made your being 
More awake? your eyes more seeing 
To the big tasks all-around you? 
Away with Self if it has bound you. | 
The time is now; but time is fleeting! 
Rejoice, that Destiny has found you! 





Now to live, and, living serve 
All that’s noble. And deserve 
The right to live—the right to die. 
To lead with joy a purpose high, 
With ready muscle, steady nerve 
| These are the things that satisfy. 
—M. A. McClaskey, Rotary Club of 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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are lots of people like that, but we don’t think 
you can help us along that line and we want 
help, the kind of service that Rotary stands for. 

You will probably realize from this that we 
are very frank and are something like the man 
who said “he didn’t mind what a man said about 
him behind his back but he everlasting hated 
him to say anything disagreeable to his face.” 

Therefore if upon reading these lines you find 
yourself in a favorable attitude of mind and have 
something good burning in your soul—sit down 
and write THE RotariAn and if our magazine 
publishes our request it may likely publish your 
reply. If you don’t see this letter you'll not 
worry over it anyway, and will probably get rid 
of your good ideas thru some other channel. We 
are a self appointed committee with no authority 
to ask you to do anything of this kind, but want 
only to find out if and how we may serve in this 
important matter. 


Questions to Be Answered 


If the editor is flooded with replies and has to 
select, we are asking him to send what he can’t 
print to us, as a special favor, because we don’t 
want to lose any of it. 

Leading questions: 

(1) Do you favor organic union or federa- 
tion? 

(2) And if the latter should it be with or- 
ganic union as the final goal? 

(3) How comprehensive, do you think, should 
the first efforts be; for all Christendom, or for 
the Protestant churches first with the larger 
objective always in mind? 

(4) Can you conceive of a condition existing 
wherein every denomination, while maintaining 
its own creeds and formulas, acknowledged the 
body absolute equality ( as a member of Christ’s 
body) of every other denomination owning allegi- 
ance to Christ; each realizing its obligation to 
help and encourage the other, as for instance 
the hand of the natural body helps any other 
member of the body in distress; and would you 
bring such a condition about if you could? 

(5) If Rotary should take any step in this 
matter should it be an effort on the part of the 
whole body, or to encourage the individual in- 
terest or action of each Rotarian in his own 
denomination towards unity? 

We do not forget that politics and religion 
are two subjects barred from our club. And the 
restriction is a wise one where these things mean 
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division and separation as they have in 
but we should think that the spirit or taba’ 
of the ban would not be to forbid a movem Z 
in the club having for its sole purpose the ar 
cation and mutual encouragement of al] : 
bodies. 


the past: 


religious 


War Broadens Horizon 


We might also consider that the war has broad 
ened our horizon thru the concentration of mm 
utmost powers of body and soul for four years on 
the one ideal for which so much was sacrificed 
namely to obtain for the whole world, as jngj. 
viduals, as nations ard as religions, equality of 
opportunity for self development that thereby 
the inclination and the power and wisdom to 
choose one’s self and for one’s self the path 
which will lead to his highest development, may 
be encouraged in every man. - 


This we call by various names—Liberty, De. 
mocracy, Civilization, etc., but they all mea 
that one thing, and it is the opposite of the 
theory of imposition. If we were willing to fight 
for this thing, is it too much to ask that now 
that we have it within our grasp we should |ay 
our plans for putting it into effect? 

Therefore in the spirit of this broader oy. 
look may we not consider setting aside some 
restrictions which in their age may have been 
expedient, but may not be found to suit the 
new era? By that we mean, of course, tha 
simply because the name of religion is attach; 
to this suggestion this should not be a suf. 
cient reason for discarding it. 


Force Not the Means 


It is doubtless true, as some maintain. tha 
we, as individuals and Churches, must have a 
spiritual awakening before we can hope to se 
any centralizing efforts take form. Certain it js 
that a purely intellectual movement will only 
land us in a sea of hopeless controversy. Ever 
man who believes in God prays some time 
some where and some way, and there is some- 
thing to be said along that line in this connec- 
tion but we will leave the saying of it to 
ministerial members. 

Further it is true that these things cannot 
be accomplisht by might nor by power nor by 
enlarging upon nor emphasizing the things which 
divide us. We cannot force men to be friendly 
in the church or out of it by bitter argument 
or invective. 

It is the spirit with which we approach this 
question—the largeness of spirit with which we 
regard our fellowmen—the spirit of service—the 
spirit of Rotary—the spirit of Christ—brought 
into our inter-church relations, which can give Us 
hope of success in anything we might try to «i 
along the lines of any kind of union. 

And now Rotarians, the future of Christendom 
is in our hands as much as in any one elses. Wha! 
will we for our part do about it? Can we help’ 
Will you help? 

—A Few Toronto Rotarians. 

—® 
More Talks by Rotarians 


ROTARY club is essentially a businesé 0 

ganization of business and_ profession 

men. I do not feel that it is in any sense 2” 

organization to boost the private business | 

professional services of any member just becau* 
he is a Rotarian. ‘ 

But Rotary selects its members by invitatio! 


(Continued on page 45) 
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The U. S. Homes Registration Service 


By Edward L. Schaub 


Chief, Section of Homes Registration Service U. S. Housing Corporation 


HE specific needs which gave rise to the 
U. S. Homes Registration Service were 
'y connected with the war and were, there- 
essentially national in character. Today, 
however, the value of this agency is to be 
measured primarily by the extent to whith it 
proves a civic asset. 
The need which called the Homes Registration 
Service into being was of a most urgent sort. 
Beginning with 1914, there was a continuous de- 
cline in the rate of construction of industrial 
housing; by 1917, the costs and the difficulties 
f obtaining labor and materials brought such 
nstruction practically to ® standstill. 

The demand for housing, however, suddenly 
became unprecedentedly large. Immense factories 
sprang up as if by magic, and they strained every 
facility to supply the stupendous needs for war 
materials. To the factory and shipyard centers, 
patriotism and the lure of the high wage brought 
scores of thousands of workers from near and 
from far, some coming alone, others with their 
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families. 

The population of many industrial cities was 
enlarged by 30, 40, 50 per cent or even more. 
Incoming war workers could find accommoda- 
tion, if at all, only with long and vexatious effort. 
To secure even tolerable quarters at rates within 
their reach, they were compelled to search for 
hours, sometimes days. 

Inevitably there resulted a swift migration of 
workers from city to city, with a consequent loss 
to them and to the nation, of time, energy and 
money. The particularly alarming feature of this 
migration and of the rapid labor turnover was 
its threat to the nation’s industrial output and 
thus to its program for the war. 


Purpose of Agency)! 

Such were the conditions leading to the organi- 
zation, in over one hundred cities, of the U. S. 
Homes Registration Service. The purpose of 
this agency was to secure and maintain in con- 
veniently accessible quarters, complete and care- 
fully inspected lists of all vacant rooms, flats, 
and houses available in the locality or within 
commuting distance; furthermore, to enlarge 
these lists thru a wide variety of patriotic appeals 
urging families to open rooms to workers in 
indispensable war industries, and owners to render 
habitable, structures that were vacant because of 
their run-down or dilapilated condition. 

The 66 registries reporting to the Bureau of 
Industrial Housing and Transportation in Wash- 
ington at the time of the armistice record a 
total of 32,679 workers, often with their families, 
housed by the Homes Registration Service. 
Doubtless thousands of individuals were placed 
of whom no record was made; thousands more 
found quarters thru little lists which the registries 
prepared and distributed; many others secured 
accommodations directly in homes made possible 
(0 them because of the campaigns conducted by 
the Homes Registration Service. 

These workers, it cannot be too strongly em- 
1, were not merely housed but housed 
as suitably—with reference to the price, character, 
and location of the accommodations—as the 
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Business and labor cannot be con- 
sidered separately. It is quite im- 
| possible permanently to elevate 
labor if business does not pay, and ' 
if the payment the business gets is 
| not equitably divided with labor 
there is no use whatever of having 
it—Theodore Roosevelt. 

















Benefit to the Community 

The significance of this work to the nation’s 
war activities is left without further comment. 
The desire is to stress the fact that the com- 
munities themselves were from the very outset 
greatly benefited. Their housing accommodations 
were used steadily and to the maximum; dilapi- 
dated houses were put ito repair, thus increas- 
ing the attractiveness and the tax revenue of the 
city; the number of workers was enlarged, and 
therefore also the business of the manufacturers, 
the retailers, and the community as a whole. 


Moreover, the accommodations listed by the 
Homes Registration Service were carefully in- 
spected and classified as preferred or deferred. 
No places of the latter type were offered until 
the preferred list was exhausted. Thus, financial 
advantage caused hundreds of owners to make 
needed improvements. By these means a very 
considerable gain was made in health, comfort, 
and morals. In not a few instances gross viola- 
tions of building and sanitary laws were called 
to the attention of the proper state or municipal 
authorities. 

Equally important, tho perhaps less tangible, 
is a further gain to the civic life. The greatest 
of care has been taken to keep the U. S. Homes 
Registration Service from becoming fraternalistic, 
either in spirit or in organization. What has been 
sought and in large measure attained is a healthy 
cooperation between the nation and the com- 
munity. 

The Federal Government has undertaken the 
tasks of promotion and general direction. The 
management and the financial support of the 
various registries, however, have invariably been 
left to the respective cities. The committees in 
charge were made sufficiently large to be repre- 
sentative of the widest possible variety of in- 
terests. Their consideration and discussion of 
problems as vital as are those of housing did 
much to promote mutual understanding on the 
part of the various elements of the community 
and to develop a truly civic, as distinct from a 
class, interest and point of view. 


Present Need of Homes 

With the close of hostilities the ministry of 
the Homes Registration Service to civic life has 
an enlarged scope. The returning soldier must 
not merely be reinstated in industry, but also 
reabsorbed into the community, and, as a first 
measure, he must have a home. 

During his absence, his family, if small, has 
frequently been boarding or has been living with 
relatives or friends. Now the normal life must 
be resumed, and a large number of registries are 
making various special efforts towards these ends. 
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Moreover, with the shift of industries from a 
war to peace basis, and with the substitution for 
present workers of men now returning from mili- 
tary service, there is much moving about, and 
hence a very considerable need for assistance in 
locating suitable living quarters. Everything that 
can be done towards meeting this need promptly 
and effectively will, in so far, diminish social 
discontent and promote stability and the general 
happiness. 

Here and there the local committees of the 
Homes Registration Service have further aided 
in absorbing individuals into the community life 
by giving to churches, lodges, community centers, 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., or other social or 
fraternal organizations, the names and addresses 
of such strangers as express an interest in them. 
If these organizations seize their opportunities, 
they will be strengthened and the newcomer will 
rapidly become a citizen and a friend. 

Everyone has agreed that the construction of 
much additional industrial housing is of impera- 
tive and immediate importance. The “Own Your 
Own Home” campaign has always had this in 
its favor—that it makes in the direction of sub- 
stantial, interested, and enlightened citizenship 
A “‘Build’ or ‘Have Built’ Your Own Home” 
has the additional advantage of providing sadly 
needed houses and of enlarging the possibilities 
of employment. These movements may be fos- 
tered, as they have been, by the members of the 
Homes Registration Committee. 

No extensive building project is wise which is 
not based on a knowledge of local needs and con- 
ditions. The committee on U. S. Homes Regis- 
tration Service is in a peculiarly strategic position 
to give information to chambers of commerce. 
speculative builders, and building corporations 
concerning the relation of supply and demand in 
houses, the types and sizes of houses desired, the 
preferred locations, materials of construction, 
equipment, size of yard and gardens, etc 

Careful and comprehensive surveys with lists 
kept up to date and complete records of all 
applications will increasingly be the aim of the 
Homes Registration Service, and will uniquely fit 
this agency to furnish such data as are indis- 
pensable to any wise building program. 

Good Housing a Community Affair 

Only those who, like the active members of 
the Homes Registration Committee, 
themselves with the question can realize the extent 


concern 


to which houses and buildings of all sorts are 
affairs, not exclusively of the individual, but of 
the community as a whole. 

Under the conditions of city life, certainly 
there must be 
sort of buildings which are to be erected. The 


an increasing vigilance over the 


supervision, however, must be as wise as it is 
thorogoing. Individuals and agencies need, there- 
fore, to give careful study to the needs for legis- 
lative action and to the improvements in laws 
and ordinances which will make for civic beauty 
as well as for physical and moral welfare 

It should be remembered, furthermore, that in 
a democracy the problem of satisfactory housing 


conditions, like all other social problems, is in- 
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separable from the long and arduous task of edu- 
cating public opinion. For this purpose there 
should be special agencies which voluntarily 
assume peculiar responsibilities. 

A representative committee such as that in 
management of the Homes Registration Service, 
has one of its opportunities that of disseminating 
knowledge and of developing a public conscience 
with respect to the vital bearing of housing upon 
ail phases of the social welfare. 

Thru the promotion of lectures and exhibits; 
thru appropriate book reviews in the press and 
thru articles and news items illustrated by facts 


revealed in connection with the listing and in- 
spection of accommodations; thru the distribu- 
tion of available literature of various sorts; thru 
setting aside in a conspicuous place in public 
libraries, books and journals on city planning 
and beautification, on garden cities, on architec- 
ture, on housing legislation, on the relation of 
housing to the happiness of the individual and 
the weal of the city; thru such means as these 
alone can the general public be brought to real- 
ize, even measurably, the supreme importance 
of proper housing conditions. 
—Reprinted from “The American City.” 


Federal Home Loan Banks 


N making a nation-wide survey of -building 

conditions, the U. S. Department of Labor 
recently sent out questionnaires to several thou- 
sand Building and Loan Associations. These ques- 
tionnaires covered inquiries concerning assets, the 
average amount of loans made each year, appli- 
cations for 1919, the possibility of increasing 
demands for loans and opinions concerning the 
proposed system of Federal Home Loan Banks. 

Returns disclosed that more than forty per 
cent of the Building Associations have not suffi- 
cient available funds to meet the desirable appli- 
cations for loans that are coming in as a result 
of the shortage of houses and the general revival 
of construction activities. While the Building 
Associations of the country are reported on a 
sound financial basis their present difficulties are 
due to the facts that they have enormous invest- 
ments and that the long time mortgages repre- 
senting large amounts are not negotiable at com- 
mercial banks. 

The movement to establish Federal Home Loan 
Banks is approved by a majority of the Asso- 
ciations that returned answers to the question- 
naire. Out of 1,200 thus far received less than 
10 per cent of the Associations represented are 
opposed to the plan. 

According to recent estimates made by the 
Division of Public Works and Construction De- 
velopment, of the Department’s Information and 
Education Service, there are now in the United 
States 7,269 Building and Loan Associations with 
paid-in capital stock amounting to $1,503,770,848. 
Available statistics show that the normal require- 
ments of the Building and Loan Associations 
before the war called for loanable funds amount- 
ing to approximately $500,000,000 per annum, 
which could be supplied by the savings depart- 
ments of these organizations. 


Heavy Demands Anticipated 

The solution of the problem of how to supple- 
ment the ordinary income of the Building and 
Loan Associations in places where the demand 
for small mortgage loans might be greatly in 
excess of the supply of money is now sought in 
the Federal Home Loan Banks. In view of the 
shortage of houses estimated at something like 
1,000,000, the demands of the Building and Loan 
Associations are likely to be heavier than ever 
before. 

Inquiries concerning the plan for organizing a 
system of Federal Home Loan Banks are coming 
in to the U. S. Department of Labor from all 
parts of the country, and general interest is mani- 
fested in the provisions of the bill to be intro- 
duced at the next session of Congress. 

The impression exists in some minds that the 
banks, when establisht, would make direct loans 
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of Government funds to persons desiring to build 
homes. This is a mistake. The plan contem- 
plates the organization of Federal Home Loan 
Banks as clearing houses for Building and Loan 
Associations, which would then be able to realize 
on their long time mortgages, and thus to meet 
increast demands for loans. The associations 
clearing thru these banks would be stockholders 
in the institutions. 

According to the plan a group of Building and 
Loan Associations could combine for the organi- 
zation of a Federal Home Loan Bank in which 
they would deposit a block of mortgages taken 
in the regular course of business. Against these 
mortgages the bank would issue bonds up to 80 
per cent of the value represented. The bank 
would sell these mortgages in the market, turning 
over the proceeds to the Association which had 
deposited them, the Association executing a note 
to the bank for the amount thus received. 


May or May Not Join 


The mortgages thus deposited as security, are 
not to be sold by the Association to the Bank, 
but would remain the property of the Associa- 
tion, which would continue to collect the regular 
payments from the borrowing members whose 
mortgages have thus been deposited, just the 
same as before the deposit was made. If a bor- 
rower whose mortgages had thus been hypothe- 
cated pays off his loan in full, the Association 
would recall that mortgage from the bank, either 
by turning over the cash value of the mortgage 
to the bank to be applied on the debt of the 
Association, or by depositing another mortgage 
of equal value. 

The bonds of the Federal Home Loan Banks 
would not draw more than 5 per cent interest 
per annum and it is believed that they can be 
sold at a lower drawing rate, possibly 4 or 4% 
per cent. The Association would pay to the banks 
interest on the amounts advanced at the same 
rate which the bonds bear, an additional one- 
half per cent per annum being allowed to cover 
the expenses of maintaining the banks. Associa- 
tions would make semi-annual payments on the 
money borrowed, thus amortizing their debts. It 
is suggested that the bonds should run twenty 
years, Associations being permitted to repay their 
loans at any time within that period. 

In the Federal Home Loan Bank plan, the affili- 
ation of an Association would be entirely optional 
and an Association which does not join in the 
banking plan would not be affected in any way 
by the new system. The business of the banks 
would be conducted by Boards ef Directors 
elected by member Associations. It is the 
purpose to provide for the supervision of the 
entire system of banks by such Federal authority 
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as Congress may approve. 


S This Federal] super- 
vision would be exercised at the expense oj 
the Government as is the case with the Federal 
Farm Loan system and the Federal Reserve Bank 
system. 


—Bulletin of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
—_®—_—_ 


Canada and Her Soldiers 


btw Soldier Settlement Board of Canada 
gives every returned man, who has the neces. 
sary qualifications, real practical help to become 
a farmer. It not only lends money for the 
purchase of privately owned farms, but it also 
assists men who lack sufficient experience to gain 
further training at training centers or on farms 
owned by practical men who have a desire to 
further the interests of the veterans. 


The Board lends money for equipment and 
for the erection of buildings. It gives expert 
supervision with the aid of a staff of agricultural 
advisers and also it enlists the cooperation of 
experienced and successful farmers who will direct 
and assist the new settler to make a success of 
farm work. Adequate allowances are provided 
for the subsistence of soldier settlers who are 
taking a course of training. 

It purchases live stock at the lowest prices 
obtainable and sells this live stock to the soldier 
settler at the price paid for it. The quality of 
the stock purchased in this way is guaranteed, 

It has secured from the leading manufacturers 
of farm implements, wagons, and other farm 
necessities, special prices for soldier settlers, 
These are from ten to twenty-five per cent below 
the prices which the ordinary farmer has to pay. 

These are some of the advantages offered to 
the returned soldier who has a genuine desire to 
own land of his own and to add to the production 
of the soil. 

The loans of money are granted on very favor- 
able terms of repayment. The Soldier Settlement 
Board, over which presides Prof. W. J. Black, 
formerly Commissioner of Agriculture for the 
Dominion, will loan up to $4,500 on the purchase 
of land, up to $1,000 on the erection of buildings 
and other permanent improvements, up to $2,000 
on the purchase of live stock, implements, and 
other equipment. The first and third loans are 
repayable in 25 equal annual instalments. The 
second loan is repayable in four equal annual 
instalments beginning the third year, but no 
interest is charged for the first two years. On 
all these loans the interest is 5 per cent. 

Where there is Dominion land available within 
15 miles of a railroad in the three Prairie Prov- 
inces (Manitoba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan), 
the Board will grant to a soldier settler 160 acres 
and a loan up to $3,000 for equipment, live stock 
and buildings, providing the security of the land 
justifies such a loan. 

To become a participant in these benefits, 4 
soldier must have served with good conduct m 
the Canadian, Imperial, or Allied Forces in 24 
actual theater of war or outside the country ™ 
which, he enlisted. The widow of any such mal 
may also secure these benefits. 

This broad policy is attracting many thousanes 
of returned men. In March and April there were 
9,626 applications, and of these 6,922 were 4P- 
proved. Many others are being held over until 
the candidates have had the ‘opportunity t0 
qualify by taking additional training. 

—W. G. Cates, Department of Public Informs 
tion, Dominion of Canada. 
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Joshua and Rotary 


N writing this morning, for some reason or 
another, that old verse in Joshua, the first 
chapter and the eighth verse, comes to my mind. 
As representative men in our lines of business, 
joining the Rotary club, we should not rest 
until we take up our residence and dwell in the 
land of Rotary. 

Too many of us are, apparently, satisfied and 
so happy in the present abiding place of the 
Rotary club that we forget, or do not really 
know, whether Rotary also has taken up its 
abiding place in us. 

We do not think often enough of the spirit of 
Rotary, or of the publications of Rotary, or the 
principles of Rotary, its impressions upon us, 
and our expressions of it, from whom we get it, 
and to whom we send it. 

That old verse says: “This book of the law 
shall not depart out of thy mouth, but thou 
shalt meditate therein day and night” that “Thou 
mayest observe to do according to all that is 
written therein. then, thou shalt make 
thy way prosperous and thou shalt have good 
success.” 

Meditation, observation, application, compen- 
sation—all are mighty fine Rotary terms and 
elements. 

—Charles E. Fish, Rotary Club of Boston, Mass. 

® 
Rotary’s Driving Power 


N the heart of every loyal Rotarian there is 

an earnest hope that this Rotary organization 
will survive the stress and wear of the years; 
that its growth may in every way be symmetrical, 
coming at length to the powers and functions of 
maturity, doubly glorified by that idealism and 
spirit which so beautifully characterizes the 
Rotary clubs of today. 

A clearer conception, perhaps, is gained when 
we think of the development of Rotary as a huge 
building in process of construction. Only the 
foundation has been laid but the very vastness, 
solidity, and composition of eternal rock princi- 
ples are but a prophecy of the glorious super- 
structure which coming centuries shall build. 

However great and profound the foundation 
principles may be, the genius of Rotary is not 
best discerned there. These principles are the 
machinery but the Spirit of Rotary is the ener- 
getic driving power in which ultimately the hope 
of achievement rests. 

Twas a master mind that first realized the 
worth of these holy principles; ‘twas a master 
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The vision of Rotary is as many 
sided as there are Rotarians. In this 
department appear the thoughts of 
different Rotarians concerning Rotary 
in its many aspects -nd in its applica- 
tion to the affairs of everyday Ife. 
Each article is published as the opinion 
of the writer and without approval 
or disapproval by the magazine or 
by the officers of International Rotary. 











spirit which joined them together so today prin- 
ciples and spirit awakens an enthusiastic response 
in other minds, making possible this great fra- 
ternity of Rotary. 


Creeds Reflected in Lives 


For herein lies the promise of future greatness 
for Rotary. If these fundamentals and this spirit 
which is peculiar to our great fraternity becomes 
the basis of ethics and the ruling passion in each 
life then the brightest vision of the most earnest 








In Rotary 


They pave the path of toil with a sympa- 
thetic smile—in Rotary. 

You meet the other fellow on a basis 
that’s worth while—in Rotary. 

You linger o’er your luncheon and discuss 4 
the latest news, 

You hear a joke and tell a joke and laugh 
away the blues, 

You broaden your horizon with the other F 
fellow’s views—in Rotary. 





You pack up all your troubles and you | 
check them at the door—in Rotary; 

And when you come to get them they’re | 
not troubles any more—in Rotary; 

You’ve forgotten your forebodings and | 
you’ve laid aside your fear, 

You’ve traded them for sunshine and a 
hearty word of cheer, 

And you find your soul expanding in the 
sunny atmosphere—ot Rotary. | 


It’s Tom and Dick and Jack and Bill, a 
crowd of grown-up boys—in Ro- 
tary. } 

You give a bit and take a bit, and pass 
along your joys—in Rotary. 

You mingle with old comrades and you 
meet your newer friends, 

You get a keener outlook and the strength 
that friendship lends, 

For it’s just a friendly haven where work 
with pleasure blends—is Rotary. 

—Rotary Club of Windsor, Ontario. 
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disciple of Rotary will fall far short in repre- 
senting the future glory which will radiate from 
this organization. If this cannot be accomplisht 
then there is no future for Rotary. 

Every creed is reflected in the lives of its 
devotees. Turkey today reflects the spirit of 
Mohammedanism; China that of Confucianism; 
India that of Buddhism; while the greater repre- 
sentatives of the Allies present to the world the 
spirit and power of Christianity. 

The Master-Man realized that however good 
were the principles of His ethics or however 
true the fundamentals of His kingdom, there was 
no hope that these should outlast the centuries, 
save as His own Spirit should become incarnate 
in the lives of His disciples. Our principle beauti- 
fully differentiates Christianity from other relig- 
ions, namely the principles taught were perfectly 
exemplified in the life of the Teacher. 

A Priceless Possession 

Here, then, is the task of Rotary—to present 
to the world the harmony of principle and prac- 
tice. Only so, can we fulfill our obligation as 
Rotarians and clothe this organization with a 
dignity and glory which increases with the years. 
The spirit of Rotary is our priceless possession 
and if we can give it to the world, we have 
enricht the world with a treasure which only the 
ages can measure. 

The birth of a new spirit in the world is of 
mighty importance. ‘The Man of Galilee was 
the early Prophet of Democracy. Into the great 
industrial life of today has come a new spirit. 
What the spirit of Democracy was to the political 
life of the world this new spirit will be to the 
economic life. With the birth of this new spirit 
the redemption of industry is at hand. 

We speak of the terrible conflict between 
Capital and Labor. The impending struggle would 
lose all its terror could a new spirit be brought 
into Capital and a new spirit come to Labor. 
The spirit characterizes the struggle. 

There is no problem in the economic world 
today but would easily be solved if a fair spirit 
could be brought into its realm. Put the Spirit 
of Rotary into this age-long dispute and there 
will come harmony, health and prosperity in the 
economic life. 

There comes then the supreme task to every 
Rotarian to possess the Spirit of Rotary and 
reflect it in his character and work. This is a 
mighty challenge; every succéss in our lives adds 
to the success of Rotary; every failure in our 
lives decreases the glory and efficiency of Rotary. 
The Rotary club needs us, in some measure, but 
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we have a far greater need of the Rotary club to 
help us realize its idealism and life and service. 


Rotary’s Demands 

And what does the Spirit of Rotary demand of 
us? A clean life with the highest ideals of honor. 
Add to this a spirit of chivalry, as when knight- 
hood was in flower. In the realm of character, 
“Rotarian” is synonymous with the very highest 
ideals of manhood. Its principles combine all 
that is best in other lodges and orders. It 
demands the spirit of service which is so funda- 
mental with the church. In business it requires 
a spirit of optimism. 

This spirit of Rotary will regenerate all life; it 
will add a dignity to labor, a larger worth to 
character, an efficiency to business which reflects 
in every worthy unit of society. It adds more— 
an idealism which will not let the world get dingy 
nor permit life to be drear and gray. ~It adds a 
spirit of altruism which crowds out selfishness 
and longs to labor because labor is service. It 
adds a new spirit to business, lifting it out of 
the mere channels of making money and exalts 
it to the dignity of service. 

This spirit is not easily possest. Long, hard, 
persevering endeavors are demanded and great 
sacrifices, too, before this spirit can be lured into 
any man’s life. But think of the reward! All 
life becomes new, all service new, and a richer 
joy and deeper blessing comes to enrich the life 
toucht by this power. It is worth every sacri- 
fice, for its redeems. All the long way of the 
years, it constantly adds its blessings. At the end 
of the way, it brings the glad consciousness of 
work well done, a life well lived. 

—P.W. Erickson, Rotary Club of Minot, N. D. 


—_—@—— 


The Rotary Day 


UST as truly as oil and water do not mix, 
there are two kinds of men. The main cleav- 
age in this whole tale of life is the subtle, all- 
pervading division of mankind into the man of 
facts and the man of feeling. It is a psycholog- 
ical fact that men and women are moved by feel- 
ings and impulse more strongly than by logic. 
The cardinal virtue of Rotary is service, and 
the high motive that drives the world and which 
has fired the great lights of history, is the motive 
of service—which is transforming governments 
and is gradually making the world a better place 
in which to live. 

The activities of forty thousand Rotarians give 
vent and help spread the true gospel of service 
—which is, after all is said, the whole meaning 
of life. 

What foolishness is this money-grabbing mad- 
ness? What profit to gain the wohle world and 
lose your own soul? What profit to gain business 
wisdom, that you may make your millions and 
thereby sacrifice your peace of mind and body? 

The old moss-back plea that business is busi- 
ness does not enter into the code of Rotary as 
I understand it. I do not believe that deception, 
cheating, and stealing are justified or necessary 
for business success, and I believe that the great- 
est force of evil in the world today is the ignor- 
ance and cupidity of the small business man. All 
his waking and sleeping hours are wrapt up in 
his money grabbing. He shuts his heart and eyes 
to all fundamental truth—he leaves to those who 
wish to control the government to do his politica! 
thinking for him and to control him thru a sub- 
sidized press. 





My ideal of Rotary and an ideal Rotary Day 
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There Are Clubs 
(Air: Smiles) 
There are clubs that you belong to; 
There are clubs that take your cash; 
There are clubs that lead a fellow down- 
ward, 
And where all you get is fun and trash. 
But the club that stands for good to all 
men, 
3e his station high or be it low, 
Is the club that teaches serving others, 
It’s the Ro-ta-ry Club, you know. 
—Mrs. Tom S. Reed, Jr., Dallas, Texas. 

















will permit me to lead those of you who love 
the true things, the real things, and the live 
things, and are sympathetic and broad-minded, 
out from the confines of narrow canyons, the 
cell-like offices, the strife, the turmoil, and sel- 
fishness of your every-day small existence, and 
transport you, willingly or unwillingly, out into 
the wide open country, into the sunshine of un- 
derstanding, into the heart of nature. 

We would start our day before the dawn and 
joyfully climb to the top of a high mountain, 
knowing full well the magnificent advantage in 
perspective such an achievement has to one’s con- 
ception. 

All men and women are made up of faults and 
virtues, and everyone of you is different from 
anyone else. Especially true is this of a Rotary 
gathering, which, in its last analysis, is the most 
fundamental and democratic gathering in Amer- 
ican life today. Here the password is “Service” 
in its broadest sense, altho some of you may not, 
as yet, perceive it. 

—Fred E. Golding, Rotary Club of Los Ange- 
les, Calif., in “Rodeo.” 

® 


Oiling the Wheels 


HAT is the function of Rotary club? 

There doubtless are big, constructive jobs 
that may properly be undertaken by the club. 
These are more or less spectacular and when 
they are done we can “point with pride” to them 
and proceed to burst the top buttons off our 
vests. 





There are many activities, civic, altruistic, and 
political which it is right and necessary for other 
Rotary clubs in other cities to undertake, but 
which are so well provided for by other agencies 
in Minneapolis that we have no business to touch 
them. 

But it is the function of the Minneapolis 
Rotary Club to oil the wheels of all the public 
and semi-public activities in which its members, 
as individuals, take part. It can best do this by 
so conducting its meetings as to promote in the 
greatest possible degree personal and business 
acquaintance, fellowship, and friendship. 

This is not spectacular. We cannot always 
point to the results and say “‘We did this,” but 
we can accomplish more in this way than in any 
other. 

In the Victory Loan campaign just past, the 
committee that did the best work was a com- 
mittee of seven, five of whom were Rotarians. 
They knew each other and knew how to work 
together as no committee of comparative 
strangers could. 

We have been on numerous Civic and Com- 
merce committees where four or five Rotarians, 
by their cordial fellowship and the use of given 
names, oiled the wheels and speeded up the work 
of the whole machine. 
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There are many definite results to which a 
tention might be directed, such as the organip. 
ing of the Tuesday night block meetings dur; ; 
the week of the War Chest drive. Who He 
have done this as Harry, Bon, and Heinie gig it? 
How could they have done it except for this 
Rotary fellowship and mutual understanding? 


We have seen the whole atmosphere oj , 
church changed and warmed by the presence oj 
four or five Rotarians. It is astonishing how 
contagious their comradery is. 

The Minneapolis Advertising Forum has chosen 
only Rotarians as its presidents. That organiza. 
tion, thru our influence, has developt much of 
our cordial atmosphere. 

Visitors comment on the cordiality of Minne. 
apolis business men, and the Rotary Club is 
largely to blame for it. 

There is no greater work that we can do thay 
to cultivate our own friendship and fellowship, 
It is mighty pleasant and it is productive of req! 
service. 

—Tribunette, Minneapolis Rotary Weekly. 

® 
Principle 


RINCIPLE is the prime essential for a great 
and useful career. It is not a vague some. 
thing, undescribable and undiscernable. Quite to 
the contrary; Honesty, Sincerity and Loyalty are 
the requisites and these qualifications are always 
brought to light thru speech and action. 
Honesty has a dual meaning. From the view 
point of fair dealing, it means freedom from fraud 
or theft. The vast majority of human beings are 
thoroly honest. When the word is used in the 
sense of honesty to self, by far the greater ma- 
jority may be justly called thoroly dishonest 
The test is simple: the result is absolute. Hon- 
esty to self stands for an unselfish desire to 
improve your present circumstances in a way 
that is noble and good; it means earnest en- 
deavor to so train the intellect that constructive 
thinking becomes a recreation; it. means a con- 
stant search or longing for associates whose aspi- 
rations vitalize and inspire. 


And Sincerity, the builder of personality, is 
one of the bost beautiful traits in human nature 
It gracefully accomplishes the elimination of 
envy and jealousy by true appreciation and joy- 
ful recognition of the virtues of others and it 
embraces the charm of genuineness as the mark 
of excellence in the highest type of manhood and 
womanhood. 

Loyality is the keystone of a noble character; 
it is the doctrine of thoughtfulness and unselfish 
cooperation. With loyalty, service is a duty and 
it meets every obligation or responsibility with 
faithful devotion. 

This I would say, is Principle as embodied i9 
the Rotary Code of Ethics, not for the exclusive 
use of Rotarians if you please, but for al! who 
care to live a life worth while. 

—Les Hink, Rotary Club of Berkeley, Calij. 

® 
MAGAZINE EXTRAORDINARY 

Tue Rorartan for the month of Apri! has 
been received, and very much enjoyed. To ™y 
mind it is the magazine extraordinary, and !! 
the issues that I shall continue to receive {rom 
now on are as attractive and as interesting as the 
first issue, I am sure that I am going to enjoy 
the magazine more than any periedical that | ree 
ularly peruse. 

—Richard J. Murphy, new member, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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Report of Directors’ Meeting 


; Directors of the International Associa- 
on of Rotary Clubs was held in Chicago Tues- 
my nd Wednesday, 13 and 14 May, First Vice 
ica \lbert S. Adams presiding in the ab- 
sent President John Poole. Much of the 
ne oh the meeting was consumed in a discus- 
matters relating to the Salt Lake City 
ion. Among the conclusions reacht were 


Conventit 


1 or seventh meeting of the 1918-19 Board 


President 


; 
> Os 
} O1 


following: 

The International Secretary and the Interna- 
Treasurer were authorized to carry out 
sgestion in a resolution adopted by the 

%h district conference urging that Rotary and 

Kiwanis confer together relative to adoption by 

. organizations of mutual understandings re- 
points of contact. 


the 


was agreed to recommend to the incoming 
id that one of its earliest activities should 
the consideration of the classification prob- 
with the idea of evolving a standardized 

s action was taken in response to a res- 
opied by the 8th discrict conterence 


ommending the establishment of a standard 
classifications. 
\ction taken upon other resolutions adopted 


th district conference was as follows: 

| membership in organizations similar to 
Rotarv-—referred to Committee on Standard 
, Constitution and Model By-Laws for con- 
sideration; vocational sections and questionnaire 
referred to the Association’s Committee on 
Methods; non-resident members of 
ibs—referred to the Association’s Committee 
Standard Club Constitution and Model By- 


_ 
JUSILICSS 


The Secretary was authorized to enter into a 
tract with the W. H. Leifingweil Company oi 
Chicago to conduct an efficiency survey of the 
Secretary’s office. 
Protecting Rotary’s Name 
The Board directed the Secretary to secure 
legal advice upon the question as to the rights of 
the Association regarding the use of the name 
of Rotary by women’s Rotary clubs, similar to 
the club of that name organized in Indianapolis, 
Indiana. The Secretary was further directed to 
take the needed action to have the I. A. of R. 
C. legally registered or licensed in every state, 
province, or country in which Rotary clubs are 
organized or contemplated, and to employ suit- 
able legal counsel to handle this matter, with 
the proviso that he would make further report to 
the Directors should any unusual situation de- 
velop 
The Secretary read a communication from 
Rotarian Donald M. Carter of Chicago to the 
efiect that the U. S. Patent Office had sustained 
the Association’s opposition to the Rotary Shirt 
ompany of New York City and had refused to 
register the trade mark for that company; and 
that when the Association complies with certain 
litions the Patent Office will reject all 
lurther application for the registering of the 
Rotary trade mark—the cog wheel. Randolph 
O'Brien, patent attorneys of New York City, 
Rotarian Carter in this litigation. 





reference to the complaint submitted 
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By The Secretary 


against a letter opener with the emblem of 
Rotary on one side and the name and emblem 
of an adding machine company on the other, 
it was agreed that the use of the Rotary name 
and emblem in this connection was permissible, 
upon the assumption that the article was a 
souvenir to be given only to Rotarians. 

The Secretary was authorized and instructed 
to take steps so as to cause, if possible, the Rotary 
Tire and Rubber Company of Columbus, Ohio, to 
cease using the name “Rotary.” 

The Secretary was instructed to take up with 
the Rotarian member of a confectionary firm 
the use by them of the name of Rotary in con- 
nection with the sale of their products, and re- 
quest that they discontinue this practice. 


Method of Naming Committees 


A communication was considered from Past 
International President Arch C. Klumph sug- 
gesting that the time was opportune for the ap- 
pointment of a board of trustees for a Rotary 
endowment fund. Attention was invited to the 
article on the Rotary foundation by Rotarian 
Klumph,. publisht in the March, 1919, issue of 
Tue RorartAN. Since the creation of such a 
board of trustees would require constitutional 
amendments, the matter was referred to the 
Association’s Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws. 

Considerable attention was given to the matte: 
of the appointment of Association committees 
in the effort to agree upon a better plan than the 
present one. The question of a method to be 














Senor Don Federico A. Pezet, member of New 
York Rotary Club, Delegado special 
from International Rotary to Latin 
of Peru; for many years 


. ! aT Paper . 
in the consular and diplomatic service 


Especial 
delegate) 
{merica; a native 
prominent 


Ff his country; fi rmer minister from Peru to the 


U.S. A.: now traveling in Latin America stud 

industrial. economic and social conditions 

trip he will organize or prepare for the ! ! 
tion of Rotary clut 
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recommended to the convention was not def- 
initely decided upon, but the Directors adopted 
a motion to the effect that, in order to facilitate 
more frequent meetings of committees and to 
avoid excessive expense of such meetings, each 
committee should be selected and appointed from 
contiguous territory. 


Calls Upon Clubs for Funds 
Some of the American Rotary clubs were re- 
cently solicited to contribute funds to entertain 
American soldiers in France. The board gave 
consideration to this 
clusions reacht were 


situation and the con- 
(a) Manifestly there is no 
way to prevent the presentation of such re- 
quests to Rotary clubs; (b) any club receiving 
requests of this character should give them such 
attention as they may seem to merit in the 
judgment of the clubs; (c) all clubs should be 
advised that whenever Internationad Head- 
quarters authorizes the presentation of any mat- 
ter to the clubs, announcement of such action 
will be made to the 
Headquarters. 


clubs by International 
Consideration was given to the request of the 
Rotary Club of Hattiesburg, Mississippi, asking 
the International Association to request the mem- 
ber clubs to take certain action on the Italian- 
Jugoslav controversy about Fiume. The follow 
ing resolution was adopted by the Directors 
“WHEREAS, it is the sense of this board 
CIiuDpSs 


that it is inadvisable for the Rotary 

of a nation to pronounce upon questions 

involving international diplomacy; be 
“ReEsotvep, that the foregoing request of 


the Hattiesburg Club be not granted.’ 

The Secretary reported that notification had 
been received from 353 clubs of the appoint- 
ment of committees on relations with Interna- 
tional Headquarters. 

The Secretary reported the receipt of notifica- 
tion from 189 United States clubs of the appoint- 
ment of liaison members to co-operate with the 
U. S. Federal Board of Vocational Education. 


Petitions to Cabinet Officers 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors in 
March in New York City Chairman Brady of the 
Association’s American Committee on Employ- 
ment for Soldiers and Sailors, presented a me- 
morial to Secretary of War Baker and Secretary 
of the Navy Daniels with the request that this 
memorial 
ident 


be presented by International Pres 
Poole. The matter was brought up for 
reconsidertaion and it was agreed that the Board 
disapproves the memorializing of the Secretaries 
of War and of the Navy with regard to the 
movement of discharged soldiers and sailors in 
view of the impropriety of the International As- 
sociation addressing a national government on 
a national matter. It was recommended that 
the previous action of the Board in this matter 
be rescinded, and it was further agreed that the 
presentation of the memorial be referred to and 
handled by Chairman Brady on behalf of thi 
Association’s American Committee on Emplo: 
ment for Soldiers and Sailors 

The Secretary presented a memorandum of 


rangements made with Senor Don Federico A 


July, 
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Pezet, special representative in Latin America 
to organize Rotary clubs. The approval of the 
Board was given to the arrangements made. 

The suggestion of the International President 
was approved, recommending that all Past Pres- 
idents of the Association be appointed to serve 
on a special committee to represent International 
Rotary at the tercentennial anniversary of the 
meeting of the first legislative assembly in 
America, to be celebrated at Richmond, Virginia, 
July 30, 1919. 


J. Stanley Brown, governor of District No. 
12, having accepted temporary service in the 
U. S. Treasury Department which would pre- 
vent him from performing his duties as dis- 
trict governor, the Board appointed James O. 
Craig of Chicago, district governor nominee of 


the 12th District, as acting deputy governor 
during Governor Brown’s absence. 
Vote on Headquarters Location 

Communications received from clubs indicated 
that 10 clubs were favorable and 122 clubs were 
opposed to the removal of Headquarters to 
Washington. In view of this report, the Board 
agreed to take no further action in the matter. 
Of the district conferences which considered this 
matter, one conference was favorable and seven 
were opposed to the removal of Headquarters. 

It being brought to the attention of the Board 
that no official history of the organization of the 
Rotary clubs into an association has been writ- 
ten, the following resolution was adopted: 


“WHEREAS, no official history of Rotary 
has been prepared and there seems to be 


a difference of opinion on some of the 

essential facts with regard to the Original 

establishment of the Rotary movement, and 

_ “Wuereas, the present status of Rotary 

indicates that a history of the organization 

will be of interest to the future; be jt 

_ “Resotven, that the Board hereby author. 

izes and requests the International Pre«j_ 

dent to appoint a commission to take ey. 
dence and secure facts which will provide 
an authentic history of the founding of the 

Rotary movement.” 

Consideration was given to a communicatio; 
from Rotarian George M. Beringer of Camdey 
New Jersey, regarding a standardized design {o; 
the Rotary emblem. The Secretary was directey 
to compile and publish a standard design base 
upon a uniform use of eight spokes in the whee! 
and sixteen cogs on the wheel. 
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News of the Rotary Clubs 

















A ROTARY CHAPLAIN IN FRANCE 


/YXHIS photograph of Rotarian Jim Goodheart, 

I Chaplain of the City of Denver, Colorado, 
was taken at Amanty, France, the camp of the 
first American bombing squadron, in June of last 
year. It was held up by the censor for military 
reasons and has just been releast. Jim, as he 
was known to every man in the aviation camp, is 
shown in the machine gunner’s seat of one of the 





Rotarian Jim Goodheart of Denver, Colo., caught 
in an airplane in France, 


big bombing planes with which the American 
flyers made day raids over the rail centers in and 
about Metz. 

Jim Goodheart was sent to France in Y. M. C. 
A. service by the Rotary Club of Denver and 
was in charge in this lonely camp. There flocked 
the aviators to tell Jim of their experiences and 
the ground men to tell him their troubles and be 
cheered up. 

In that camp Jim was pastor, father confessor, 
banker, storekeeper, manager of movies and 
entertainments, librarian, mess officer and director 
of sport. In his spare time he helpt out by being 
generally helpful and accommodating. On a Sun- 
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day, for instance, he would preach a straight- 
from-the-shoulder sermon to an aduience that 
packt the hut and included every man in camp 
from the major down to the last cook, and then 
would lead them out on the field to umpire the 
ball game. Then it was hustle over to the mess 
hall to see that the meal was being properly pre- 
pared and served. 

After lunch he could be found chatting with 
the men groupt about the tables in the hut 
sharing their problems and troubles, directing 
them to the best books in the library, and prom- 
ising to get their watches fixt when next he went 
to town. Weather permitting, in the late after- 
noon the planes would leave for Germany with 
their loads of bombs and Jim would be there to 
see them off. Later there would be movies at 
the hut for the great majority who had to stay 
behind. 

By the time the flyers came back, had reported 
in, and come streaming over to the hut, Jim 
would have hot chocolate ready for them. These 
were the first American flyers to bomb inde- 
pendently and Jim served them from the begin- 
ning. 





® 


LIVERPOOL ROTARY AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL HOSPITALITY LEAGUE 


JFOW the Liverpool Rotary Club converted 
itself into a branch of the International 
Hospitality League of that city, for the purpose 
of furnishing to the soldiers of all the Allied 
nations on leave from the front, the entertain- 
ment and amusement needed to make their 
leaves pleasant and profitable, was told by Bur- 
ton B. Fowler, of Indianapolis, on his return to 
the United States recently after more than a 
year spent in Y. M. C. A. work in England. 


The International Hospitality League is an 
organization that fillss a unique want. Early in 
the war it was discovered that the “Y,” with all 
its wonderful efficiency in looking after the com- 
fort of the soldier, was falling short in a vital 
need for his welfare. In every important city 
in London, were its huts for his entertainment 
and amusement, provided he chose to go to 
them, and its workers were ready and willing 
to serve him in myriad ways, provided he chose 
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to avail himself of their services. But once away 
from the cheer of the “Y” hut and outside the 
circle of influence of its workers, the fifhting 
man was left to his own devices and was too 
often a prey for the forces of evil lying in wait 
for him. 

It was to remedy this condition that the In. 
ternational Committee of the Y. M. C. A. con- 
ceived the idea of the International Hospitality 
League, an organization of volunteer workers 
whose duty it was to see that the fighting man 
on leave should never for a moment lack for 
version which he desired and needed. Families 
were urged to open their homes to the soldiers, 
and lists were kept of those who responded, to 
which the lonely soldier might be sent. 


Rotarians Askt to Help 


If a khaki-clad man were seen to falter from 
the path of clean living, it was the business 
of the volunteer worker to approach him as 4 
man and a brother, in the spirit of comradeship 
and set him straight again. Theater tickets 
were procured for the boys, sight-seeing expeti- 
tions arranged, clubs were opened to them, 
medical aid was provided and information 0! 
every conceivable sort provided. British 
American, Colonials, all were alike to the vol 
unteer workers. 

The activities of the league at first were cot 
fined to London, for there it was felt that the 
chief need was. It was Major Cyril Bavin, a 
Australian officer and Y. M. C. A. worker, who 
first saw the need of extending the work to 
Liverpool. But the International Committee # 
the time had its hands so full with what was 
considered more necessary work that great cill- 
culty was experienced in getting favorable actio 
on the proposition to establish a Liverpoo! branct 
of the league. 

Finally Major Bavin asked that one man be 
loaned him in the effort to put the work uncer 
way himself, and Mr. Fowler was detailed {0 
this service. They were without funds—without 
everything except enthusiasm and a determine 
tion to put the thing thru. 

It was in this emergency that Mr. Fowler 
appealed to the Liverpool Rotary Club for aid 
The response was immediate and enthusiast 
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Burton B. Fowler of Indianapolis, Indiana, who 
was in charge of the Liverpool, England, branch 
of the International Hospitality League of the 
M. C. A. Above is a reproduction of the sia. 

minated addre ss of appreciation delivered to him 
by the Rotary Club of Liverpool, whose efficient 
co-operation with him made the League’ s work a 

success in that city. 


Not only did the Rotarians agree to furnish the 
volunteer workers, but they furnisht the money 
to build the kiosk which constituted the head- 
quarters of the league. 

The work in Liverpool began early in October, 
1918, and in the first month a total of 5,068 
soldiers were served by the league. During the 
six months of Mr. Fowler’s connection with the 
Liverpool branch the number was swelled to 
48,064. High water mark was reacht on Christ- 
mas day, when nearly a thousand men were given 
attention of one sort or another, more than 200 
being sent to private homes for their Christmas 
dinner. The total for December was 10,512, the 
highest mark reacht for one month before Mr. 
Fowler returned to America. 


Police Cooperation Is Hearty 


The heartiest cooperation was extended to Mr. 
Fowler and the Rotarians by the police authori- 
ties of Liverpool. When the workers would dis- 
cover some moral plague-spot that was proving 
a temptation to the soldiers, they would report 
it to the police and that plague-spot would be 
removed at once. The police in their turn would 
notify the workers when some wayward soldier 
seemed about to go wrong, and the workers 
would at once get busy. 

How well Mr. Fowler and the Rotarians got 
along together in their work is attested by the 
fact that when the former was about to leave 
for America he was presented with an illuminated 
address by the Liverpool Rotary Club expressing 
the appreciation of the club for the “Y” man’s 
work and wishing him “a safe and pleasant 
journey homewards and all possible happiness 
and success in your future work.” Mr. Fowler 
prizes this address as one of his most cherisht 
Possessions. 

Mr. Fowler now has under way plans to make 
the International Hospitality League a perma- 
nent peace-time branch of the Y. M. C. A. work, 
with a branch in every important seaport in 
strange lands. His plan contemplates that agents 
of the league would meet all vessels and look 
after the wants of such travelers as may have 
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sought its service, answering inquiries, perform- 
ing all manner of small but necessary services 
and in general living up to its name of an Inter- 
national Hospitality League. 

®) 





W. G. BROREIN, THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
Tampa (Florida) Rotary Club, has attended 
every international convention during his five 
years of membership. The retiring president, 
Charles M. Davis, has not mist a Rotary meet- 
ing of any kind for three years. 

® 





Tue Rotary Ciusp oF TAMPA, FLORIDA, RE- 
cently dedicated a bronze memorial tablet to Tod 
F. Gillett, member of the club who was killed 


in France. 
® 





GoverRNoR Britt BAMBURGH, OF HARTFORD, 
Connecticut, was recently the guest of the Ro- 
tary Club of Holyoke, Massachusetts, at its 
ladies’ night, and delivered the main address. 

® 





Harry F. Atwood GAVE THE Rotary CLUB OF 
Chicago an interesting address upon the Re- 
public as a universal standard form of govern- 
ment. He urged the importance of avoiding the 
dangers of the extremes of both democracy and 
autocracy, and the vital need of adhering strictly 
and literally to the fundamentals of the Republic, 
which he says is the golden mean between de- 
mocracy and autocracy. His address has been 
printed by Laird & Lee in a little book called 
“Back to the Republic,” which is well worth 
reading. 
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LIEUTENANT CoLtoNeL Hamitton Horsey, 
Tampa, (Fla.) Rotary Club, who was promoted 
from a captaincy while in service in France, has 
returned home. 
= See 

WILLIAM R. DALRYMPLE, PROFESSOR OF VET- 
erinary science at Louisiana State University, has 
been made editor of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association. Rotarian 
Dalrymple is a member of the Baton Rouge 
Rotary Club. 





@®—_— 

Ray Woop, SECRETARY OF THE ROTARY CLUB 
of Sapulpa, Oklahoma, for two years, has been 
forced to resign because of the press of busi- 
ness duties. 





® 
Epwarp J. LANDOR, WHO HAS BEEN CLUB 
correspondent to THE ROTARIAN for some time, 
has been elected president of the Canton (Ohio) 
Rotary Club. 





a — Se 


Max NoRDHAUS OF THE ALBUQUERQUE 
Rotary Club was chairman for Bernalillo 
County of the Victory Liberty Loan campaign, 
and his friends are proud of him. Reports from 
Washington indicate that New Mexico led all 
the states in over subscriptions. The lion’s 
share of New Mexico’s quota was raised in 
Bernalillo County, of which Albuquerque is the 
county seat and almost the whole thing. 

ease" eee 

Tue Rotary CLus or Erxins (W. VA.) HAS 
lost one of its most valued charter members by 
the death of Gus Warfield, Jr. When the club 
was organized he was elected treasurer, which 
position he was filling at the time of his death. 

FRANK E. CAMPBELL, FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
member of the New York City Rotary Club, 
was recently the guest of honor at a dinner 
given by Dr. Nathan Seagle of St. Stephen’s 
Episcopal Church, which is known as _ the 
“Funeral Church” since Dr. Seagle has officiated 
at one funeral a week on the average from the 
time he came to the church twenty-five years 
ago. 





® 
GOVERNOR J. STANLEY BROWN OF THE 12TH 
District, member of the Rotary Club of Joliet, 
Illinois, has been elected president of the 
Northern Illinois State Normal School at De- 
Kalb. Governor Brown has been affiliated with 
the Joliet public schools for twenty-five years. 
® 
J. B. GILBERT, AUTHOR OF THE “DAD AND 
Hank” letters which were publisht in several is- 
sues of THe ROTARIAN not long ago, has been 
elected president of the Rotary Club of Dayton, 
Ohio. 





® 





THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE DAVENPORT 
(Iowa) Rotary Club, Lee M. Dougherty, was 
recently elected by the city council mayor of 
the city to fill the unexpired term of the former 
mayor. 


ee 


WHAT THE KIDS WANT 


“Jazz and Ice Cream” is the heading of an 
item in the publication of the Boston (Mass.) 
Rotary Club, “The Prod,” telling about their 
boys’ night. To make certain of a successful 
meeting the committee called in experts to ad- 
vise the best entertainment. “These experts 
were all prep school age or under, so they could 
speak authoritatively on this subject. When 
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their wishes were made known to the com- 
mittee, these worthy gentlemen broke down and 
cried, so shockt were they to find how close the 
regular time clung to the 
ground. The two things that were de- 
sired more than purple and much fine speaking 
were a plentiful supply of jazz and two help- 
ings of ice cream.” So the committee got busy 
with the ice cream and jazz factories, and for 
good measure secured a magician to entertain 
the boys and unfold to them the mysteries of 
East Indian tricks and others. 


boys’ ideas of a 
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MANILA INTERNATIONALIZING 
ITSELF 

The Manila Rotary Club, recently organized, 
is undergoing the process of internationalization. 
While the organization is primarily American, its 
membership is largely cosmopolitan, typical of 
the business community of the city. At u recent 
meeting of club officers and committees it was 
decidéd that an organization of international 
membership could more fully carry out the pur- 
poses of Rotary and mean more to the city 
than one in which national lines were drawn 
Filipino, Chinese and Spanish members already 
have been received and in a short time a num- 
ber of other nations will be represented. Already 
the club’s meetings have taken on a decidedly 
international color, because visiting speakers are 
present from first one country and then another 
[he fact that the leading business interests of 
the Philippines are indentified with import and 
export enterprises given the club a vital interest 
in all matters touching on world trade and brings 
home the matter of internationalism. 

R : 
FILIPINO AND CUBAN GUESTS 

At a recent meeting of the Rotary Club of 
Chicago, Ill., there were Rotarians present from 
Havana, Cuba, and Manila, P. I. Rotarian 
Gregorio Nieva, in the United States with the 
Mission on Philippine made a 
short talk and gave greetings from the Manila 
The secretary of the Havana Club, Maric 
This is gratify- 


Independence, 


Club. 
\. MacBeth, also was a guest. 
ingly indicative of the rapid spread of Rotary 
thruout the world. 


Se 


CONDEMN LABOR AGITATORS 
Toledo business men are standing together 
against the outside agitators who have been 
stirring things up in the city. At a joint meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the Rotary Club, 
Kiwanis Club, and the Exchange Club, resolu- 
tions were past pledging the active personal and 
financial support cf the clubs in standing back 
of the efforts of the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association to keep fair play and just 
dealing the basis of relations between employer 
and employe. At this meeting, an appropriation 
was made for inserting page ads in the news- 
papers of the city warning the agitators and call- 
ing upon the citizens to take a stand for the 
city and its homes. 
. =f 
HELPING SHELL-SHOCK MEN 
The chief work of the War Service 
mittee of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Rotary Club was 
in connection with shell-shock patients at Fort 
Porter. When these men were first taken to the 
hospital there was no provisien for any sort of 
the suggestion 


Com 


occupational curative work. At 
of the head nurse that the most necessary thing 
work, Buffalo 


was some sort of constructive 
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District Governor Chas. Strader and President 

George I. Burt of Lincoln, organizers of the 

tary Club of Hastings, Neb., and promoters of 

train of Rotarians to help Hastings get 
started right. 


Rotarians got busy. Funds were raised with 
which to buy weaving materials and the soldiers 
taught to make baskets and foot-stools. 
\fter the work had been carried on by Rotarians 
for some time, a government inspector visited 
the hospital and on his recommendation the 
Government sent occupational aides to take 
charge of the work. The articles made by the 
soldiers were sold at Rotary meetings and the 
money turned back in materials, and later in the 
form of cigars, tobacco, candy, etc. 
®) 


MEMORIAL TO MAJOR LEWIS 


lhe dedication of the cottage at the Shaw- 
bridge Boys’ Farm, built by the Rotary Club 
of Montreal, Quebec, as a memorial to Rotarian 
Major John S. Lewis, former editor of The 
Montreal Star, took place in May. The cottage 
will house thirty boys and has complete recrea- 
tion and comfort facilities, including a gym- 
nasium in the basement. Major Lewis was a 
great lover of boys and always took the keenest 
interest in their welfare, and the choice of a 
home for some friendless lads as a memorial to 
him is a most happy one. 

At the time the memorial tablet in the hall of 
the cottage was being unveiled at Montreal, 
Rotarians of Seattle, Washington, were present- 
ing to the mother of Major Lewis a miniature 
of the tablet, as a gift from the Montreal Ro- 
tarv Club. 

Major Lewis was commissioned in the 87th 
Grenadier Guards at the outbreak of the war. 
He assisted in the recruiting of the unit, went 
thru the period of training with it, and went 
with the same boys into the trenches, refusing a 
staff appointment that he might be with his 
men. He was killed in action on the Somme. 
November 18, 1916, after he had been recom- 
mended for the D. S. O. 


= 
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ROTARIANETTE’S CONFERENCE 
REPORT 
The Sacramento (Calif.) delegation to the San 
Diego district conference made the trip by auto. 
Mrs. Fontaine Johnson, wife of the president of 
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the Sacramento Club, was to write a complete 
report of the conference for the club’s Publica. 
tion, The Pulse. While the report she Wrote 
was exceedingly interesting there is scarcely a 
word in it about the conference. The Johnson’. 
car got to acting up on the trip to San Diego, an 
the tale is one of generators, batteries 4. 
tributors, etc. i 





® 
WICHITA STAGES MINSTREL sHow 


George I. Barnes, secretary of the Wichi, 
(Kansas) Rotary Club, writes of a minstre| shee 
staged at the leading theater by the Rotary (jy) 
which proved to be a great success. The theater 
seating 1,250 people, was practically sold out {o; 
two nights. The proceeds paid the expense 0; 
the delegates and quartet to the convention 4 
Salt Lake City. 

Nea 


LOCAL NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 


Rotary clubs are realizing the value of good 
live educational Rotary publicity in local news. 


ually being received at International Headquar. 
ters, ranging all the way from brief clippings oj 
newspaper items to special Rotary editions 

Accompanying a newspaper clipping receive 
from the Leavenworth Rotary Club was a not 
saying: “Enclosed herewith find newspaper 
scription of an especially interesting meeting 
This is a part of a general campaign of e 
tion outside of the Rotary Club proper, wh 
we believe is a mighty good plan to follow 


cellent publicity by means of a well- 
campaign in which publicity in the 
papers is obtained both before and after 
meetings and in which are emphasized those 
ments of the program which would be ot! 
est to non-Rotarian readers. 
® 
PROGRAM FOR BOYS’ WORK 


To help fill the Sunday School, to 
further the Big Brother movement, to “get next 
to that boy who is an “outsider,” to bring 
boys together ‘in mass meetings to get the en 
thusiasm for “Fair Play” in play and later 1 
business, and to start a development of civic 
research and thought in the boy’s mind—these 
are the objects of the work undertaken by the 
Rotary Club of St. Joseph, Michigan, with the 
help of the Chamber of Commerce of Benton 
Harbor, its sister city, and the church leaders 0! 
the two cities. In April a big mass meeting 
was held at which National Scout Commissione! 
Dan Beard was the chief speaker and the “Fail 
Play” club was organized. A field day of outdoor 
sports was the attraction for May. Similar big 
features will be carried out each month for th 
boys. The Rotary Club undertook to raise 
fund of $3,000 to meet the first year’s expens 
of the work. 








———— 
DISCUSS BOYS’ NEEDS 


The domestic science class of the High Scho 
at Carthage, Missouri, recently entertained the 
Rotary Club at dinner in the High Schoo! buic: 
ing. After the dinner, Rotarians listened to 
of the county problems in regard to delinque® 
boys as explained by the county probation 
ficer who, told of the great need of a home 0 
boy: and girls without home influence, and W#° 
have taken the first step in the wrong directiom 
Following this, the local Y. M. C. A. secreta 


some 
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——_®——_- 
CONGRESSMAN GUESTS OF SAN JUAN 


At a meeting in April, the Rotary Club of San 
Juan had as guests the Congressional party which 
visited Porto Rico upon’ the invitation of Porto 
Rico’s representative in Congress, Felix Cordova 
Davila. A number of the members of the Legis- 
lature of Porto Rico also were present. 

The reception committee of the Legislature, 
scting as hosts, had carried out a prograth of 
hospitality which enabled the entire party to 
see the Island and its principal cities and there 
had been a number of hearings on public mat- 
‘ers. For this reason the program of the Rotary 
club was simple, consisting of an address of 
welcome by President Hull, a short, pithy de- 
scription by Rotarian Ed Ferrer on the fitness 
of San Juan harbor as a free port of the United 
States and the necessary improvements thereto, 
and the presentation of certain transportation 
problems and needs by Rotarian H. H. Scoville. 
\ splendid photograph nearly three feet long, 
showing the extensive harbor of San Juan, was 
presented to each Congressman. 

As the recipient of a box of cigars made of 
Porto Rican tobacco and as long and black as 
those he customarily smokes, Uncle Joe Cannon 
made one of his characteristic speeches. 


® 


GOVERNMENT APPRECIATES MANILA 


That importance is attached in Government 
circles to the part the newly organized Rotary 
Club plays in business affairs of Manila, P. I., 
is indicated by the fact that at a recent weekly 
meeting of the club Acting Governor General 
Charles E. Yeater was a guest, bringing with 
him an official announcement to the business 
community that he had authorized the borrowing 
of $10,000,000 by the Philippine Government to 
relieve the exchange situation which had been 
causing mere or less worry to business houses. 
The executive order was made public thru its 
reading at the Rotary meeting. The temporary 
dullness of the hemp and cocoanut oil markets 
has led to the accumulation of large stocks of 
these products yet unsold in New York, causing 
a shortage of money in America for the Philip- 
pines. The Islands are issuing short time cer- 
lincates of indebtedness to be sold in the States 
to relieve the situation, the Acting Governor 
General informed the Rotarians. 

anime sedis 
ROTARY AND CITY GOVERNMENT 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, in the 
plebiscite in April which was the largest. ever 
taken, exprest themselves in favor of returning 
\o the aldermanic form of civic government. The 
Proportion of the vote was seven to one. The 
Rotary Club of Halifax was one of the leaders 
in the study of the form of government most 
Suitable - Rotarian Hattie publisht a booklet 
comparing the various forms of city control and 
sent it to all voters. The members led dis- 
sussions on the failure of the board of control 
form of government and did much to clarify the 
public’s expression of its desires. 


——®- 
GET-TOGETHER DINNER 


Fes Clubs in the eastern section of Ohio 
Ak their second annual get-together meeting at 
‘on in April. Delegates were present from 


-veland. Canton, Alliance, Massillon, and New 


boys. 





Citizens of 
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Philadelphia, who, with the Akron Rotarians, 
numbered over 250. The dinner was served in 
the dining room of the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company’s plant. Short talks were made by 
the presidents of the visiting clubs. Father 
Dowed of East Akron spoke of Rotary ideals and 
how they were being carried out by the manu- 
facturers of Akron, whose industries are giving 
the kind of service that the growing spirit of 
democracy demands. President Seiberling of the 
Goodyear Company talkt of the new ideal of 
successful business and industrial institutions, 
which follows the Rotary ideal. After the 
dinner, the Friars’ Club, a Goodyear organiza- 
tion, put on a minstrel show and this was fol- 
lowed by moving pictures of the Goodyear cot- 
ton ranch in Arizona, showing all the stages in 
the preparation of cotton to the time it is shipt. 
® 
EL PASO MINSTREL SHOW 


To raise money to be used in sending a big 
delegation to Salt Lake City, the Rotary Club 
of El Paso, Texas, staged a very successful 
minstrel show. Two performances were given to 
crowded houses and the performers were most 
enthusiastically received. Two free perform- 
ances were given for convalescent soldiers at 
Fort Bliss. 

The club took charge of the “Fit to Fight” 
film, showing it to more than 5,000 men and 
boys. At the request of one of the officers 
commanding an army camp near El Paso the 
Rotary Club is trying to make arrangements 
to have the film shown at all the camps around 
the city. 





® 
FOUNDATION FOR 1920 WORK 


It looks as if the Sixth District had a head 
start on its work for the coming year. With the 
consent of Governor Blue, Governor-elect Edwin 
C. May of Pittsburgh sought to collect cer- 
tain data to enable him to handle the affairs 
of the district with precision. Among other 
things, he sent out a letter to club presidents 
asking for the names of the two men in each 
club who, by anonymous vote of the club mem- 
bers, have been of greatest service to the club 
and who are likely to be its best advisors in the 
near future. 








®) 
NIGHT SCHOOLS FOR ALIENS 
The Rotary Club of Shreveport, Louisiana, 


has been working for some time to establish 
a night school in which foreigners might be 
taught English. The school was opened May 
lst with an enrollment of twenty-five, none of 
whom have much of an understanding of spoken 


or written English. 
® 


Club Notes 


W. C. Henning, secretary, treasurer, and gen- 
eral manager of the A. Leschen and Sons Rope 
Company, is the new president of the Rotary 
Club of St. Louis, Missouri. 

® 

At the annual meeting of the 
(Texas) Rotary Club, Marvin D. Evans was 
elected president. Only two of the 207 mem- 
bers, and they are out of the city, have not paid 
dues to date. 








Fort Worth 





—_——(h 


High school students were hosts to Rotarians 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, at a meeting in the high 
school building. The domestic science class 
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served a fine dinner and later the music and 
dramatic societies put on an entertainment. 





su 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Rotarians under the direction 
of President Howard Heston and Rotarian Wm. 
H. Barr, stept into the Liberty Loan campaign 
when it had three days left to run and when 
their whirlwind sale was over they found they 
had taken in subscriptions for $1,019,800. 

——-—(K ey 

After the regular workers had made an un- 
satisfactory canvass of the city for the Victory 
Liberty Loan, the Rotary Club of Tampa (Flor- 
ida) stept in and in two exciting and peppy days 
secured the amount necessary to put the city 
over the top, which was $495,000. 

es SS 

Special stress was put on the work being 
done for the boy in industry at a meeting of the 
YorR (Pa.) Rotary Club, at which H. J. Schmidt, 
secretary of the Industrial Boys’ Section of the 
International Y. M. C. A. was the speaker. 

——-—(k) ——__ 

Rotarians of Manchester, New Hampshire, are 
exerting every effort to induce city officials to 
meet the growing need of the city for a prac- 
tical arts high school ~‘enadl 


Rotarians of New York City entertained their 
ladies at a gorgeous fashion fete at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, at which all the styles from “Eve 
to Evening,” according to the program, were 
displayed. Some of the period costumes shown 
were from famous collections. Some of the lead- 
ing New York fashion-makers helpt to com- 
plete the display which was put on under the 
direction of Rotarian J. J. Goldman. 

RK 

One of the most pleasant, instructive and ap- 
petite-satisfying meetings held this year by the 
Rotary Club of New Castle, Pa., was that held 
at the Shenango Tin Mill when the entire club 
were the guests of Manager David S. Pyle. 

Rj— 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
time for better 
school board has j 


Rotarians of have been 
working some 
teachers. The 
schedule of compensation to aie 


salaries for 
just issued a new 


which is 


pronounced by Rotarians to be fair and _ satis- 
factory. 
R)- 
big dance was sponsored by the Rotary 


at one of the popular 
than $2,000 was 
work among chil- 


Clu. of Providence, R. L., 
bea. resorts, at which more 
raised to be used for welfare 
dren of the city 
= 
Rotarians of Carthage, Mo., visited the 
tripoli stone quarries at Seneca as the guest of 
Robert Ornduff of the American Tripoli Com- 
pany. They also went thru the plant and saw 
how tripoli is prepared for the market. 
R 
John Philip Sousa’s band gave two concerts 
in Saulte Ste. Marie, Mich., under the d 
of the Rotary Club. The funds so raised 
be used in building a Boy Scout week-end camp 
on the St. Mary’s River. Rotarians will take a 
day from business to help build the camp 


= 
r = ——— 


irection 
| are to 


Rotarians of Richmond, Ind., had as their 
guests twenty-three members of the Muncie 
Rotary Club at a dinner meeting. 

R : 

That Topeka, Kans., build a community 

auditorium as a memorial to its soldiers, sailors 
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and marines, and call it Victory Hall, is the 
suggestion of Rotarian Charles L. Mitchell. 
® 
The Seattle (Wash.) Rotary Club had the 
largest attendance in its history when the mem- 
bership divided into alphabetical teams and vied 
with one another for honors. There were 206 


members present. 





@ 
Mother’s Day was celebrated by the Santa 
Barbara (Calif.) Rotarians at a service at the 
Central Christian Church. A short talk was made 
by the president elect, Fred B. Schauer. 
® 
Muskegon (Mich.) Rotarians are planning to 
send several boys to Camp Roosevelt this sum- 
mer. 











® ; 

At a meeting of the Muskegon (Mich.) Rotary 
Club in the interest of the Salvation Army drive, 
several members volunteered their services on 
various committees. 

® 
ASBURY PARK (N.J.) CLUB ORGANIZED 


Last fall Governor Dugan appointed as his 
special representative for Asbury Park, Rotarian 
A. S. Crane, president of the Rotary Club of 
Elizabeth. Rotarian Crane, together with Secre- 
tary James G. Orr, also of Elizabeth, visited 
Asbury Park and prepared a survey on the city. 
Upon their recommendation J. Lyle Kinmonth, 
editor and publisher of the Asbury Park Evening 
Press, was appointed chairman of the organizing 
committee. With the assistance of Mr. Kin- 
month, Rotarians Crane and Orr completed their 
work on April 9th, when the club was perman- 
ently organized with twenty-five charter mem- 
bers, and the election of Mr. Kinmonth as presi- 
dent, and J. G. Webster as secretary. 


® 


BELOIT (WIS.) CLUB ORGANIZED 


Immediately following the Kansas City Con- 
vention, Governor Nelson appointed Rotarian 
R. J. Neckerman, president of the Rotary Club 
of Madison, Wis., acting as his special represen- 
tative, to make a survey of Beloit. It appeared 
that the time was not opportune for the organi- 
zation of a club. About a month ago, the district 
governor got in touch with Rotarian B. B. Treat 
of Rockford, who gave him new lines to follow. 
Governor Nelson and Rotarian Treat made sev- 
eral trips to Beloit and secured the cooperation 
of Don Van Wart, who acted as the chairman 
of the organizing committee. On May 19 the club 
was permanently organized and the following 
officers elected; President Thos. C. Hendley, 
Secretary W. B. Leishman. There are twenty- 
four charter members. 











R) 
YS 
CANANDAIGUA (N. Y.) CLUB 
ss ORGANIZED 


About the first of this year, Governor Kelley 
designated Rotarian Clarence Stewart of Elmira 
to look after the organization of a Rotary club 
at Canandaigua. Upon Rotarian Stewart’s recom- 
mendation, Frank De Graff of Canandaigua was 
appointed chairman of the organizing committee. 
On April 25, Rotarian’ Stewart, in reporting the 
organization of the club, wrote headquarters as 
follows: “Russell Kelley will inform you of the 
wonderful Rotary gathering at Canandaigua yes- 
terday. The fun began at three o’clock on the 
arrival of the Auburn delegation—the Elmira 
bunch arrived at four o’clock—the delegations 
from Rochester and Batavia at five—Russell 
Kelley at six and he was given am ovation.” The 
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club has a charter membership of twenty-four. 
Frank De Graff was elected president and J. 
Eugene Masten, secretary. 
@Q— 
CLARKSDALE (MISS.) CLUB 
ORGANIZED 

The Rotary Club of Clarksdale was organized 
under the personal supervision of Governor Quin. 
The club was formally instituted on May 19th 
with the twenty-five charter members in attend- 
ance. District Governor Quin, President Bolton 
Smith of Memphis, and Secretary John L. Ander- 
son of Helena, were at the meeting and presented 
Rotary from various viewpoints. J. H. Johnson 
was chairman of the organizing committee, and 
W. K. Herrin and L. L. Ledbetter were selected 
as president and secretary respectively. 


® 


EL DORADO (ARK.) CLUB ORGANIZED 

It would be difficult to locate a more enthu- 
siastic group of Rotarians than the twenty-five 
charter members of the Rotary Club of El 
Dorado. That is the report of President Hugh D. 
Hart of Little Rock, who as Governor Quin’s 
special representative, is entitled to a large share 
of the credit for accomplishing the organization 
of the club on May 12th. Dr. H. H. Niehuss is 
responsible for getting things started. Dr. Nie- 
huss was appointed chairman of the organizing 
committee. His service in this capacity was 
highly successful. Dr. Niehuss has been elected 
to the presidency and Floyd E. Roney is sec- 
retary. 








-®) 
GRAND FORKS (N. D.) CLUB 
ORGANIZED 

Rotarian N. B. Black of Fargo and N. C. 
Bacheller of Grand Forks took an active part in 
the organization of the Rotary Club of Grand 
Forks—Rotarian Black as Governor Nelson’s spe- 
cial representative, and Mr. Bacheller as chair- 
man of the organizing committee. The club com- 
pleted its organization on May 13th, and plans 
are being made to hold a joint meeting witth the 
Fargo Rotarians upon the occasion of the de- 
livery of the club’s charter. The officers are: 
President, John E. MacLean; secretary, M. C. 
Bacheller. 





—® 
GUANTANAMO (CUBA) CLUB 
ORGANIZED 

International Headiquarters has received the 
application for affiliation of the Rotary Club of 
Guantanamo, Cuba. A brief history of the or- 
ganization is given by Secretary Mario Macbeath 
of the Rotary Club of Havana as follows: 

“Sr. Francisco Soler y Ferrer, a Spaniard resi- 
dent in Guantanamo, wrote to Secretary Mac- 
beath of Havana regarding the formation of a 
club. Secretary Macbeath sent him a letter, 
which letter was printed in pamphlet form as a 
letter sent from the Secretary’s Office of the 
Havana Rotary Club in reply to a request for 
information upon forming a Rotary Club. 

“Mr. Macbeath also got a letter from the presi- 
dent of the Santiago Club saying that he was in 
touch with a number of people in Guantanamo, 
especially Manuel Espino. Then Mr. Juan Bolivar 
of Guantanamo came to see Secretary Macbeath 
in Havana, gave him a list of prospective men 
bers of the Guantanamo club and Mr. Mac- 
beath wrote to each of them explaining Rotary 
to them. 

“From that time on Mr. Bolivar acted as 
chairman of the organizing committee at Guan- 
tanamo. When he was ready to perfect his or- 
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ganization, he wrote to both the Havana anq 
Santiago clubs asking them to send delegations 
to assist in instructing the new club. Unforty. 
nately, none of the Havana Rotarians was abj. 
to attend the meeting, but a delegation of fifteen 
or twenty Santiago Rotarians went to Gugp. 
tanamo and the club wgs started on March ? 
1919, with Mr. Bolivar as president and Mr 
Soler as secretary, with fifteen charter members” 

There are now four Rotary clubs in Cuba. 

® 

HASTINGS (NEB.) CLUB ORGANIZEp 

Altho interest in the organization of a Rotary 
club at Hastings dates back to 1917, the clyb 
was not organized until May 9th, 1910 when 
the Lincoln Rotarians under the leadership oj 
Special Representative Strader and Presiden: 
George F. Burt chartered a special train and went 
to Hastings 99 strong. The York, Beatrice and 
Kearney clubs also sent large delegations. They 
were met at the station by the twenty-five charter 
members of the Hastings club and then proceeded 
to a dinner where for three hours there was ap 
exemplification of the spirit, enthusiasm and 
forcefulness of Rotary that it would be difficult 
to duplicate. Dr. James V. Begthol, who s 
ably performed the duties of the chairman of the 
organizing committee, was elected president, and 
David B. Marti was elected secretary. 

oitiaiibesiien 

LA CROSSE (WIS.) CLUB ORGANIZED 


Last October, after a conference with B. E£. 
McCormick, Superintendent of Schools at La 
Crosse, the District Governor decided to or- 
ganize a Rotary club in that city. President R. 
J. Neckerman of Madison was designated as 
Governor Nelson’s special representative, and Mr. 
McCormick was appeinted chairman of the or- 
ganizing committee. Mr. McCormick experienced 
some difficulty in getting the organization started 
at that time and the matter was dropt. In April 
new interest was aroused and Rotarian Necker- 
man went to La Crosse and put things in ex- 
cellent shape. Mr. McCormick askt to be 
releast from the chairmanship and Otto M. 
Schlabach was appointed in his place. Mr. Schila- 
bach and the members of his committee selected 
the twenty-five charter members and Governor 
Nelson went to La Crosse and met with them. 
The club was formally organized on May 22 by 
Governor Nelson and Special Representative 
Neckerman, assisted by a delegation of Minne- 
apolis Rotarians. The officers are: President, B. 
E. McCormick; Secretary, Peter J. Yerly. 

® 
ORANGE (TEXAS) CLUB ORGANIZED 

The Rotary Club of Orange, Texas, was oI 
ganized under the personal supervision of District 
Governor Reed who was assisted by H. J. lL. 
Stark, who acted as chairman of the organizing 
committee. This club has a charter member 
ship of twenty. The officers are: President, H. 
J. L. Stark; secretary, W. Byron Simmons. 











PERU (IND.) CLUB ORGANIZED 


Frank R. Shepard of Indianapolis was desig 
nated by Governor Dyer as his special repres¢t- 
tative for Peru and Frank Weeks was appointed 
chairman of the organizing committee. On AP 
18th Rotarian Shepard, assisted by Rotariats 
from Indianapolis, Kokomo, Lafayette, Logal 
port, and Wabash, put on a Rotary educational 
program at Peru and the club was formally % 
ganized with the election of President Richard E. 
Edwards, and Secretary Frank W. Weeks. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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It works 
for You and | 
feeds itself | 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere 


342 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


YORK RETAIL STORE | 
Singer Building, Lower Broadway 





Industry’s Heritage 
(Continued from page 6) 


the tabs, it was possible to easily locate men 
under 717 occupations representing distinct army 
needs. In the one occupational group of chem- 
ists and chemical workers alone it was necessary 
to establish 55 sub-classifications because of the 
rarity of chemists and because of their great 
importance to the army. 


This work of classification, altho lookt upon 
with skepticism and distrust by army officers at 
the time of its introduction, because they feared 
it might interfere with the training of their men, 
was soon to demonstrate its importance. Persh- 
ing had hardly establisht himself overseas when 
cables began coming for electricians and me- 
chanics to erect electrical ship-unloading cranes, 
for car erectors to assemble freight cars shipt 
knockt down from America, for French-speak- 
ing military police and German-speaking tele- 


| phone operators, for meteorologists to set up a 


weather observation system. These early calls 


| for skilled men were but the beginning of a 


stream that was to follow in unending succession 
for men of every known kind of all sorts of 
undertakings. 


Clearing House System 


Meantime a system was workt out whereby 
weekly inventories of available men by occupa- 
tions were te go from each of the camps in 
America to a clearing house in Washington. Here 
orders from overseas, and from the various de- 
partments of the army, could be cleared and 
distributed to the camps from which men of the 
kinds desired were most readily obtainable and 
from which they could be moved with a minimum 
of travel and delay. 


Lumbermen for the engineers would be found 
in the northwest; motor mechanics for the air 
service would come from the lake region; big 
husky fellows for the machine gun units abounded 
in Iowa; clerks for the Q. M. in New York; 
teamsters from Wyoming; meat handlers from 
Chicago. Various camps might be long on one 
occupation and short on another, and so the 
clearing house kept them all balanced, and 
scientifically distributed the calls to the camps 
best able to exactly meet the needs. 


These inventories of personnel that went to 
Washington each week immediately revealed the 


run of the Draft under various occupations. For | 
each 10,000 men, taken as they came the country | 


| over and based on a run of some half million 
| or more, there were 68 accountants, 91 black- 


smiths, 140 locomotive firemen, 52 telegraph 


operators, 7 welders, 11 wireless operators, and 


|} so on. 


| Of all the men coming into the army, 38 per cent | 


These were accounted for separately 
under the grades of jouneymen and apprentices. 




















had no particular occupational ability that was | 
translatable into army usefulness. The remain- | 
| ing 62 per cent of men useful by their occupation 


were graded as 17 per cent journeymen and 45 
per cent apprentices. 


Solving Pressing Problems 


Would the Draft yield specialists enough of 
the various kinds to satisfy the army needs, 
bearing in mind that in many trades men do 
not become truly expert until they have past 
31 years of age; that married men, usually the 
steadiest and best workers, were exempted; and 
that in many trades needful to the army, men 
were given industrial exemptions because they 
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“CUESTA-REY” 


CLEAR HAVANA CIGARS 
MADE IN BOND 
of the 
Finest Imported Cuban Tobacco 
Sold by all best dealers. 


CUESTA, REY & CO. | 
TAMPA, FLORIDA. 
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Ginger Ale 
The 


Champagne 
of Ireland 


Over fifteen 
centuries ago 
St. Patrick’s 
Wellin Dublin 
was famous 
throughout 
Ireland. sz 

Today the 
waters of this ; 
historic well are drunk the world over in “C&C 
Ginger Ale. a? 

“C & C” has the life, the sparkle, the delicious 
crispness of champagne, without the fire. 

See that you have “‘C & C" at the Club weekly | 
luncheon and the monthly dinner and order in a dozen | 
of ““C &C" for your home. 


Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd. 
(Established 1852) 
DUBLIN & BELFAST 
Agents for U.S.A., Messrs. Edward & John Barks 
Ted. 616—620 West 46th St. NEW YORK 
who will give full information te Rotarians 4s 
to nearest point from which to obtain supplies 
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‘‘American Beauty” Display Case No. 4200 
Standard Sizes—Lengths 6, 8 and 10 feet; height 40 in- 
ches; width 24 inches. 

Specificalions—Plate glass top, front and ends. Plate 
mirror ball bearing doors. Two adjustable plate 
shelves 10 and 14inches wide. Adjustable metal legs. 





‘New Way”’ Center Wardrobe No. 151 


Standard Sizes—Length 7 feet; height 4 feet 2 inches; 
depth 4 feet 4 inches. Distance from top of garment 
rod to floor of wardrobe 42 inches. Garment rods 72 
inches long. 


Specifications ~ Plate glass top. Doors disappearing 
single action, free swinging continuous motion. In- 
terior revolving racks, adjustable in height. 


XPERIENCED workmanship 

plus the practical knowledge of 
our designers who understand the 
merchandising situation makes 
any case in our line a safe buy. 


Our “NEW WAY” line will en- 
hance your merchandise and com- 
mand a greater degree of respect 
for your store, its merchandise 
and its policies. 











FOR HOMES, CLUBS, LODGES 


NU WA 


GARMEAT CARRIER 
Space Saving—Sanitary—Practical 





These exceedingly popular garment carriers provide 
the most sanitary and practical method of keeping wear 


ing apparel. They keep garments in perfect shape ar 
save greatly in closet space. 
be kept more orderly and neat. 


1 


into the light of the room for selection or airing. 


Nuway Garment Carriers are easily installed- 
Nothing needed but a screw-driver and a few screws. We 


furnish the screws. 


Made in various sizes to fit all requirements. 


When ordering mention size of closet. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
E 


2. J. Vogt, Rotarian 


With them your closets can 
With a single pull of the 


t 


telescope slide the whole line of garments are brought out 








STEEL CUPBOARDS 





Adaptable in all offices tor Records, Stationery, Office Supplies, Tools, 
etc. as adjustable shelves with or without Vertical Dividers. 

Service and Superior Quality, at reasonable prices. Also a complete 
line of Stee! Lockers, Wardrobes and Shelving. Write for catalog 














IT IS ALL METAL 


But its finish harmonizes with your other office 
equipment 

A fireproof basket for your office and home 
Rubber corners prevent it from scratching 
other pieces. Wears forever 


The “Victor’’ Basket 


} 


| will please you, because it is now giving satis 
| faction in offices and homes everywhere. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
which illustrates and describes our complete line 
of metal baskets, desks, bond boxes, tables, et: 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The “Satellite” Stand 


will suit you 


Because 
Its adjustability 
enables stenogra- 
phers to produce 
more work with 
less fatigue. 












It occupies a 
minimum of 
spacehandy for small 
olfices. [t 18 all metal except 
the top—therefore fireproof 
and indestructible. Runs on 
asters—easily moved from 
piace to place 


Wide Range of 
Usefulness 


as a stand for typewriter 


Used in offices arge and | 
all over the world 
30 Days’ Free Trial | 
Yor can prove what 
we claim fc this sta 


by a free tria r 30 
ays. We 


may 


Ti sr ELL’S you all about the “Satellite” 
Grand Rapids Show Case Co. fete. hi = wart ; 
; Grand Rapids, Mich. . ; COMPANY a Adjustable Table Company 
actory Branch; LUTKE 1. CO. , Ore. GRAND RA ‘ = : : 
ti: ps5 9 sats Ara aaa aaah pagp ea MICHIGAN 418-438 Mt. Vernon Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. | 
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A new book for business men 
by Edward Earle Purinton, author of 
“‘Efficient Living’’ and ‘‘The Triumph of the Man Who Acts’’ 


personal efficiency in 





co PRICE 
business $1.50 


In this new book, Mr. Purinton applies to business practices the prin- 
ciples of personal efficiency he has been teaching for over sixteen 
years. He shows how, in the office, the factory, on the road, in every 
trade and business and profession, it is the man himself who must 
make an efficiency system successful; and in a tone of common sense, 
illuminated by a wide knowledge of his subject, he points out a num- 
ber of ways of achieving both business and personal efficiency at the 
same time. 

Chapters upon Efficiency in the Factory, Office Efficiency, Disorder vs. 
Red Tape, The Clean Desk, Professions on a Business Basis, The Effi- 
cient Salesman, A Busy Man’s Reading, etc., make this book stim- 
ulating criticism of the haphazard methods most of us employ in our 
daily lives, and provide innumerable suggestions for the man who is 
anxious to enlarge his business and increase his own abilities. 


—at your bookseller’s; published by 
Robert M. McBride & Co., Union Square, New York 
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YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in the doings of 


BRITISH ROTARY CLUBS! 


You heard at Kansas City what your British Brothers are doing. 
Keep your knowledge up to date by reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of British Rotary 
Subscription Two Dollars a Year—Commencing Any Time 


Send your name and addressand two dollars to Frank R. Jennings, I. A. of R.C., 
office 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. He will forward them. 














By placing your advertisement in ‘The Rotary Wheel,” you will appeal directly 
te 2500 of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, jobbers, retailers. 
You could not choose a better medium. Rates moderate. Obtainable from 
Frank R. Jennings (address as above) or direct from Thos. Stephenson, Sec’y 
British Association of Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 

















“The greatest barrier to all success is a blind devotion to outworn traditions”’ 











| 


James E. Morrison Co. 











Effi ° E ° || TRUSTEE’S <5 MORTGAGES 
Iclency Engineers | — by first lien on Real Estate 


yielding 6% with absolute safety. In- 


terest paid semi-annually at the office 
or bank of note holder anywhere in United States. 


RITE for particulars, stating ap- 
proximately the amount of funds 
available for investment. 


CHAS. G. WOODBRIDGE 


Shop Organization 
Factory Production 
and 
Manufacturing Cost 


1162 Penobscot Building 

















Detroit, Michig an | ROTARIAN, REALTOR 
James J. Martindale, V. P., Rotarian | | 44 Central Avenue LYNN, MASS. 
| 
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could contribute more to the success of the war 
by remaining in industry than by entering the 
army? 

Here was a new and pressing problem—just 
where in the army were the various specialists 
most needed? Who should have first cal] on 
them? -Must men of journeman ability be sup- 
plied, or would apprentices suffice, etc? Clearly 
a survey was needed of all of the needs of the 
army to determine these things. 

So, from a small beginning, Personnel Speci- 
fications began to take shape, and finally there 
was for every unit in the army what in industry 
is called a “job specification,” describing the 
duties and requirements of every man authorized 
for every army unit. 

Just as there is a specification for a building. 
a locomotive, or a telephone pole, so in the army 
there was a “man specification,” based on an 
analysis of the needs of each unit, the duties 
expected of each man in the unit, the physical 
limitations of each man, and the civilian occupa- 
tion most nearly conforming to the army duties, 


Specification System in Operation 


The Personnel Specification enabled a unit 
commander to requisition, by civilian occupation 
in terms of journeyman or apprentice ability, 
just the kind and number, and their required de- 
gree of skill, of men needed to make up a given 
unit. 

What kind of a man would most quickly and 
with the least training make the best mess ser- 
geant? A man who, in civilian life, had had ex- 
perience as a steward in a club, a dining car 
conductor or a caterer. For a master gunner in 
an anti-aircraft battery? A general surveyor, or 
a topographical draftsman would be the most 
desirable and readily translatable civilian occu- 
pation. Should the supply of locomotive engine 
drivers become exhausted, a street car motor- 
man might be the next most readily convertible 
civilian occupation when it came to operating 
narrow gauge railroads in the bringing up of 
ammunition. 

The Specification for an electrician sergeant 
of an 8-inch Howitzer Battery called for “a 
journeyman electrician with general experience;” 
his code number in the Personnel Classification 
catalog was 10g; his duties were: 


“Directly in charge of installation, oper- 
ation, and maintenance of all electrical 
apparatus of the regiment, including tele- 
phones, gasoline electric generating units, 
auto electric mechanisms, storage batteries 
and firing circuits.” 


To get such a man on requisition the order 
called for “1 Jour. 10g.” The requisition carried 
the number of the table of organization. So te 
Personnel Officer knew just what the man was 
to be used for. All Personnel Officers had the 
Personnel Specifications. He selected a man that 
would fill the bill and sent him to the Battery. 


Student Training Corps 


Again the same battery needed an Instrument 
Corporal. The nearest civilian equivalent -/ 
“Clerical Worker, General,”. whose code number 
was 38g. His new duties after training were to 
be: 


“Assist the instrument sergeant in the 
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And so when the Personnel Specifications had 
prepared for all of the various units, and 
the civilian occupations were summarized 
classllaes then, and then only, was it possi- 
ontrast against the summaries similarly 
class ‘hed totals taken from the survey of the 
Draft showing its yield per 10,000 of men of 


yvarlous kinds. 

Then it was that the army could safely sass 

vith the introduction of the Student Army Train- 

¢ Corps into the 600 colleges that threw them- 
selves into the task of making up the difference 

‘ween what the army needed and what the 
Dr aft afforded in the way of skilled men. Short 
term courses were establisht for the training of 
truck drivers, motor mechanics, tinsmiths, far- 
riers, pattern makers, telegraphers, and so on 
down the list of the greatest shortages. When 
graduated, these men were assigned by their lines 
of ability to the units where their services were 
needed. 

Aside from the training of men for vocational 
work, the entire student body of each of these 
600 colleges was at the disposal of the army 
just as much as any other men in uniform in 
any other army establishment. 


Students Present New Problem 


The man of draft age who found himself in 
one of these colleges had five courses open to 
him: First, he might be selected to go to an 
Officers’ Training School provided he had a po- 
tentiality for development in leadership; second, 
he might be sent to a school for non-commis- 
sioned officers; third, if he was particularly fitted 
for scientific research work, he would likely con- 
tinue his schooling and be held subject to call 
until he was needed in his particular line; fourth, 
possessing none of these qualifications but appar- 
ently susceptible of training to work with his 
hands, he might be transferred to the vocational 
section of the school; fifth, failing in all of these, 
he would be taken out of the college, to make 
room for some man more susceptible of develop- 
ment, and transferred to an army camp to take 

s chances with the run of the Draft. 


Here, then, was a very real personnel problem. 
It had not been found difficult to size up a man 
who had more or less civilian experience and to 
determine his best usefulness to the army. But 
here were a lot of men from 18 to 25 years of 
age, with little or no civilian experience to serve 
as a guide in placement, so it became necessary to 
devise the best conceivable system of sorting 
‘hem out and of directing them along one of the 
hve mentioned channels. 

, This was done by taking into account the ten- 
en es, the vacation experiences, the ability for 
cacership as shown in college or high school 
‘ctivilies, and a number of other similar features. 

\ll of these were judged by each of the in- 
‘tructors, the drill master, the Personnel Officer, 

nd ‘rs in the college charged with this im- 
portant duty of making the decisions. 


Measuring the New Man 


Thus men were to be classified and intensively 
‘rained and sent out for usefulness, to be fol- 
lowed by an unending stream of others to repeat 
the process until the Hun was lickt. Unfortu- 
nately, for industry, the armistice cut short this 
Program in its infancy. For the colleges were 
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BUFFALO 


450 Rooms 450 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


2200 Rooms 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 
Every room has private bath, circulating ice-water 
and other unusual conveniences. ) 
delivered free to every bedroom. Club breakfasts. 


otel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


The Largest Hotel in the World 


Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 
Roy Carruthers, Resident Manager 








DETROIT 


1000Rooms 1000Baths 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 






Morning paper 







2200 Baths 
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NAP SHOT photograph 

of our famous American 
Coaster Slide in action. Will take 
care of one hundred and twenty- 


five children per minute and is a 
whole playground in itself. It is man- 
ufactured by the only Rotarian in the 
world who manufactures Playground 
apparatus. Write for large illustrated 
catalogue of every kind of apparatus. 


American Playground 


Device Company 
W. W. Huffman, Sec. & General Mgr. 
Anderson Indiana 
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Neither Toy or Experiment 
APPROVED and USED by U.S. 


WAR DEPT. 
Standard machine weighing 11% lbs., un- 
breakable one-piece aluminum frame, 


universal keyboard, 90 characters. 


Possesses every essenti:! feature of larger, 
heavier, more costly typewriters. Three- 
unit machine; base, carriage and action. 
Many troublesome parts eliminated. 

The machine for both office and home. 
Does the work of any typewriter, regard- 
less of cost. 

$50, including carrying case. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 




















Lexington, Ky. 


Hotel Phoenix 


JOHN G. CRAMER, Sec., Rotaria: yw 
eadguarters. Luncheon Thur ys, 


Rotary Club H 12:30 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 
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222 W. MADISON ST. 


OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 


Our Specialty—Service, U. S. and 
Allied Flags—All Sizes. Spe- 


cial prices on application. 


GEO. LAUTERER CO. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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MEMORIAL WINDOW 
IN PAINTED ANTIQUE GLASS 
Anyone contemplating placing a Me- 
morial window in his Church or getting 
some highly artistic and unusual 
Leaded glass for his home, will do well before 
going elsewhere to write to Rotarian Henry 
Keck, 216 West Genesee St., Syracuse. N.Y. 
To save unnecessary correspondence and 
delay please state the size and shape of 
your windows, also what subject desired. 
We will make up special 

free of charge. 


original designs 








Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE ONONDAGA 


ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
and the leading Hotel in Syracuse 
PROCTOR C. WELCH, Manager 
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about to give practical application of the theory, 
advanced so often in industrial training, of the 
practicability of shortening and intensifying much 
of the training given in the trade schools and 
colleges. But the seed was sown and later it 
may bear fruit. 


On the first day of his arrival in camp each | 
man was given the Army Intelligence Test. By | 


the day following the commander of his unit 
was in possession of information that otherwise 


could only have been gained by many weeks of | 


close observation and study. 

These tests were developt from similar tests 
used in industry and were given by men trained 
for the purpose; as many as 200 soldiers could 


take the test in one group and the time required | 


was forty minutes. 

The results served to distinguish between men 
of superior, average, and inferior intelligence, and 
at once eliminated the feeble-minded and other 


men of such low mentality as to make them unfit | 
for any form of army service—and a considerable | 


percentage of Draft men fell into this class. 

The results of the tests were exprest in lettered 
ratings. These were written on the Qualifica- 
tion Card so that the grade of intelligence, along 


with all of the other contributing factors, could | 
be taken into account in the placement of the | 


soldiers. The Intelligence Test, taken by itself, 
was not conclusive, tho even when taken alone 


was considered as a reliable guide in the segre- | 


gation of men into various mental groups. 


Purposes of Intelligence Test 

The purpose of this test was manifold; first, it 
excluded the mentally unfit and indicated other 
men who might break down under shell-shock or 
other unusual conditions; second, it at once 
identified that group of men likely to develop 
into material for commissioned officers or for 
non-commissioned officers so that they could be 


transferred to training schools without loss of | 


time; third, in the building of army units it en- 
abled the Personnel Officer to distribute the 
men of high, average, and low intelligence over 
a given group of units so that all the units might 
take training of the same kind at about the same 
rate of progress, thus preventing one unit from 
holding another one back, or a few men in a 
given unit from holding their whole unit back 
in its training program. 


It further revealed the kind of men to whom | 
responsibility could be entrusted, and on the | 


other hand the kind of men who would be con- | 


tented to do those lines of onerous work in the 
Army that must be done and are best performed 
by men of but little mental capacity. 

The Intelligence Test given the illiterates and 
non-English-speaking differed from the one given 
to the other men in that it was given in pan- 
tomime and did not require ability to read, 
write or understand our language. 

The physical examination likewise classified 


men as being fit for full and unlimited mili- | 


tary service, or as being fit only for partial serv- 
ice at home or for partial service abroad. 
A full service man with a slight remedial de- 


fect was sent to a development battalion for | 


physical correction by a specialist or for such 
other treatment as was necessary to make him 
a full service man upon the completion of this 
treatment. Into these same battalions went 
all men with venereal diseases, but otherwise 
physically fit; all the illiterates and all the 


non-English-speaking, for schooling that would | 


render them fit for later service. 


The results of these physical examinations | 
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“The Home of Musical Perfection” 


Harps 
Pianos 
Player Pianos 
Band Instruments 
Wurlitzer Unit 


Orchestras 
Everything Musical 
WAREROOMS 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Tl. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Dayten, Ohio 


Hamilton, Ohio 


Detroit, Mich. 
— Louisville, Ky. 


Kansas City, Mo, 


Ironton, Ohio 
Middletown, 0. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Philadelphia, !'». Piqua, Ohio 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Rochester, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 

Syracuse, N. Y. ~ syeane, Springfield, 0. 
alif. 


Wurlitzer Factories, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Little Rock, Ark. 


Hotel Marion 


Rates $1.50 and up. Absolutely Fireproof 


prea 18:5 
eadquarters. Luncheon Thursdays, 12 
pee Sm Hewiins Rotarians Welcome. 


O. W. EVERETT, Manager 














Gadsden, Ala. 


Hotel Printup 


ADOLPH P. REICH, Megr., Rotarian 


lub Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:15 
ie ai Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 
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e regrading of the men regenerated by 
the development battalions were also recorded on 


the Qualification Card. 


Correcting Early Mistakes 


At the outset many units, formed on the 
assumption that all men were equally good, 
were sent overseas. They did not measure up 
to the requirements, so they were broken up 
and distributed thru replacement depots to meet 
other needs of the army in France. 

Complaints began coming to America that 
truck trains organized at home and sent over, 
were not giving satisfactory results. Investi- 
gation showed that these trains had been formed 
by the old method of telling-off so many men, re- 
gardless of qualifications, to form a given unit 
with the expectation that they could be whipt 
into shape for the function they were to perform. 


In one case a cavalry outfit was automatically 
converted into a motor ammunition train, given 
equipment and expected to perform. After an 
expensive truck was run into the ditch, a sur- 
vey was made and it was found that there were 
practically no men in the entire outfit that 
could be expected to properly handle motor 
equipment. This unit was about to sail, and only 
by dint of irregular procedure was it possible 
to strengthen it with the necessary motor me- 
chanics and truck drivers before it left for 
France. 

Not long after the classification began it was 
realized that no matter how well trained the in- 
terviewers might be, it would never be possible 
for them to determine beyond doubt the de- 
gree of ability of every man professing trade ex- 
perience. When a tinsmith was sent to France 
to work on airplane radiators it must be known 
that he was a tinsmith; if a particular class of 
work demanded a workman of journeyman 
ability, the man sent actually must have ability 
measuring up to this grade. 


How Trade Test Works 


How to determine this was the next prob- 
lem to be solved by Personnel men, and tho 
it had a small beginning, it developt into a 
tremendous undertaking, ultimately requiring a 
force of some sixty-odd trained investigators and 
requiring more than a year’s time. The result 
was a scientific system of tests whereby it 
could be determined by an interviewer, inex- 
perienced in a given trade and with a mini- 
mum of equipment and housing space required, 
just what trade ability a man actually possest 
in the line in which he claimed to have had ex- 
perience. 


and th 


For any given occupation needed in the army, 
the Trade Test is a set of questions about that 
trade, scientifically determined upon and so ar- 
ranged that the number of correct answers as 
scored by the interviewer will reveal to a cer- 
‘ainty whether a man professing ability in that 
‘rade is qualified as an apprentice, a journey- 
man or an expert. 

For some trades this oral test is supplemented 
by a test made up of pictures that show intricate 
machines, the parts and workings of which must 
be correctly identified. In other trades an actual 
perlormance is required in addition to the oral 








test. The resultant production was graded by 
* system of scoring that revealed the grade of | 


ability of the ice, j 
°uity of the man as apprentice, journeyman 
Or expert, 
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Poster Advertising Can Do It 
For You As Well 


POSTER Advertising campaign is a fore- 
gone success provided certain essential 
factors are a part of it—a good product, a fair 
price, a good design, average locations and 


advertising service. 


The first two factors depend upon the manu- 
facturer. The last three depend wholly upon 
the man or firm handling the advertising. 


Such a design can be conceived and produced 
only by experienced talent. Such locations 
can be selected and secured only by men who 
know intimately each place where the designs 
are to be placed. And advertising service 
includes not only design and locations, but a 
multitude of details that only advertising men 


can properly handle. 


Our own best advertising is the list of our 
The fact that we never lose one is the 
And that same 


clients. 
best guarantee of our service. 
service is at your command upon request and 


without obligation upon your part. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 


Bester Advertising in the United States and Cunada 
& West Ow Street New York City 
Bessemer Building Pitishurgh -Pa 

Offices in Chicago and Minneapolis 


Canadian Representative—The W adsworth-Nathanson Company, Toranto, Canada 
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No. 12399—An E ffective 
Entrance or Hall Piece. 


[LSEINCTIVE designs 

for inside and outside 
use are illustrated in 
our catalogue, Edition 36. 


A copy for reference pur- 
poses will facilitate your 
time in the selection of 


lighting fixtures. 


DADE MARKY. 


[NSeee Eanes | 


CHICAGO 











If interested in store or 
office lighting send for 
our “RAYMO™ folder. 


MORAN & HASTINGS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


16 and 18 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Cable Address—Moran, Chicago 


Franz Brzeczkowski, President 
Rotarian. 


























Depositary of 1. A. of R.C. 


OUR FISCAL AGENCY 


will serve you as 


Custodian Secretary 
Accountant Treasurer 


thus enabling you to devote your full time to your busi- 
ness or profession. 


Write for explanatory booklet 
*“*The Fiscal Agent’’ 


Trust Department 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


Madison and Dearborn Streets, Chicago 
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structions and the machine to be driven. Ac- 
companied by an expert he was directed to a 
prepared course over which he must drive and 
overcome hazards in the performance of the 
various operations necessary to the proper han- 
dling of the machine. The resultant score graded 
his ability. 

Up to the signing of the armistice, more than 
250,000 soldiers had been trade tested and graded 
for their ability on their qualification cards. 


Proving Value of Plan 

In response to General Pershing’s complaint 
about truck trains, a flying squadron of trade 
test men visited the camp of every division on 
the priority sailing schedule and hastily con- 
structed a trade test truck course. They tried 
out, in the presence of the commanding general, 
every man in the division that was assigned to 
motor work with very astonishing results in 
some cases, and very satisfactory results in 
others. 


This one demonstration of the advantage of 
the plan did more than anything else to win 
the confidence of high ranking officers in per- 
sonnel work as it was being done in the army. 
In one division the commanding officer ruled 
that no man should drive a motor car, truck, or 
motorcycle unless he had been trade-tested and 
could show a trade test card indicating his ability 
as a driver and repair man. 


Under the personnel system, the building of 
army units was easily accomplisht in satisfactory 
fashion in remarkably short time. The Per- 
sonnel Officer having the qualification cards, was 
enabled to determine which particular men would 
fit into which particular jobs, as described in de- 
tail for each individual case in the Personnel 
Specification for the unit that he was to or- 
ganize. 

The Personnel Officer visualized the soldier in 
a momentary review of his Qualification Card. 
With the outline of the Personnel Specification 
before him he took the Qualification Cards and 
dealt them out on a table in groups represent- 
ing various companies in a regiment, until he 
had distributed the men by their various occupa- 
tions proportionately over the various units and 
just where they were needed. 

Building Up the Units 

At the same time he balanced the intelligence 
of the various units so that each one had its fair 
proportion of men of superior, average, and 
poorer than average intelligence. 

He could assign to units like machine gun 
companies, men of better than average intelli- 
gence, physically strong enough to carry the gun, 
with enough mechanical experience to repair it, 
and with enough initiative to act on their own 
responsibility. 

Similarly he could assign to horse units men 
not over 150 pounds in weight, since the weight 
of the equipment plus the weight of the rider 
must not exceed the carrying ability of the 
horse. 

In the formation of infantry companies, he 
could assign men from the country who are 
used to hunting; base-ball players will soon be- 
come expert hand grenade throwers; college track 
men will qualify as runners, and so on. 

There never were enough musicians—so all 
men with musical ability of any kind, not of 
greater value by some trade ability, were as- 
signed as bandsmen. 

The Personnel Officer built his various units 
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Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 
Write R after your name when you register (R) 
Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club every 
Tuesday and Rotary Round Table luncheon % 
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Pantlind Hotel 


550 Rooms ___ European Plan 
A Perfectly Appointed Modern Hotel 


Delightful Atmosphere—Maximum 
of Comfort at Minimum Cost 


Pantlind Hotel Company 


Operators 
Fred Z. Pantlind, Rotarian 


——— 


TAILORED SHIRTS 
poiTNOW PDYFRECT .oitnom 


Save 20-25. - Self-Measuring Blanks. 
Fit Guaranteed. Samples on Request. 









RUSSELL CO., . - - APPLETON, WIS 
J. B. Russell, Rotarian 








Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hotel Utah 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr., Rotarian 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 14°15 
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his material very much after the 


by fitting 10 i 
fashion of a stone mason laying up a rubble 
random wall where each stone is selected to fit 


in with those surrounding it. This was in con- 
rast with the old method of considering each 
man equal to the other and, therefore, susceptible 
of being formed into units, as a bricklayer would 
lay up a wall with every brick the equivalent of 
every other one, it making no difference which 
two bricks became adjacent. 
Thus were army units built, not only with 
reference to their needs for skilled men but to 
their functioning as a whole and with regard to 
the team-play that would be necessary if the 


unit was to fully measure up to its intended 


purpose. 
Profiting by British Experience 


Similar methods were followed by Personnel 
Officers in replacement camps, where it was nec- 
essary to fill requisitions for men that were to 
g0 forward to take the places of men lost and 
wounded in action. And here, again, the Quali- 
fication Card served in the same way that it did 
initially when the units were assembled. 

Later on, the pinch was felt for men like 
telegraphers, linemen, locomotive engine drivers 
and railroad men in general, for whom there was 
4 greater demand than could be met by the ex- 
isting supply. Notwithstanding the contribution 
of units made up of such men directly from in- 
dustry, by special inductions resulting from en- 
listment campaigns, and other similar methods 
of procurement, it became necessary to comb the 
entire army at home to procure these men for 
immediate needs overseas. Had the war con- 
tinued, this process would have been extended 
to many other occupations, pending the de- 
livery of men being trained in the colleges to 
make up these shortages. 

Great Britain carried on her share of the war 
fully three years before she realized the value 
of personnel work. America, fortunately, 
profited by her experience and installed it at the 
outset, altho she did not fully appreciate it until 
the pinch was felt for specialists that were not 
readily to be found. 


Same Plan for Officers 


The same general principles were applied in 
the selection, appointment, promotion and de- 
velopment of officers. For every officer there 
was a Qualification Card, which he made out 
himself and which was reviewed by his superior. 
This card set forth, in much the same fashion as 
‘or an enlisted man, his occupational experience, 
his education, his military training and the fea- 
tures of it that he specialized in, etc. 

For every position in the army requiring a 
commissioned officer, there was a Personnel 
Specification setting up the duties of each par- 
ticular assignment, the previous civilian occu- 
pation most readily convertible to the needs of 
the office, ‘especial qualifications, if any, mili- 
‘ary schooling prerequisite to the office, possible 
and desirable age limits, physiral requirements, 
=e, degree of military leadership required- 

¢, 


; - of these elements varied widely between 
he cillerent branches of the service. For in- 
Prapeas, othcers in the Service of Supply had to 
dO very 


much the same things as they did in 
. only under a military form of organi- 
and in the capacity of military men. 

Thus is was important that technical skill and 
Previous occupational experience be conserved 


Civil life 
zation 
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among officers even more so than among en- 
listed men, and that ability for leadership be 
carefully considered and weighted so that of- 
ficers possessing this rare trait would not be 
wasted on assignments not requiring leadership 
of the quality essential to successful work with 
combatant troops. 


It was highly important to determine that an 
officer recommended for promotion was deserv- 
ing. The Officer’s Rating Scale was designed to 
permit of a universal and readily workable sys- 
tem of grading officers in essential qualifications, 
so that officers of similar grades might be com- 
pared in terms of ratings given on a hundred- 
point scale, and so that these ratings might be 
used as a basis of equitable promotion. Officers 
falling below a certain point on the Rating Scale 


were considered as subject to a special investiga- 
tion to determine if they could be made more 
effective in some assignment other than their 
present one, and if not, to show cause why they 
should not be returned to civil life. 


How 3,000 Officers Were Saved 


Here is one example of the value of the Of- 
ficer’s Qualification Card. Some 3,000 officers 
in France, who were found to be unfit for their 
assignments and who were set aside for return 
to America, were reappraised and given new 
assignments. The immediate result was that the 
majority of them gave satisfaction in their new 
lines of work. When considered in the light of 
the great shortage of officers existing towards the 
close of the war, this incident alone more than 
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EMINGTON started this idea—and 

all the other time and cost savers of 

present day business—the adding ma- 

+ chine, calculating machine, addressing 


machine, folding and stamping machine, 
cash register—are children of this idea 


Remington started women in business 
Remington gave women this new 

profession; it gave modern business the 

help of these millions of new workers. 


Remington started the typewriter. It also started the shift-key type- 
writer, the automatic ribbon reversing typewriter, the decimal tabulating 
typewriter, the adding and subtracting typewriter, the key-set tabulating 
typewriter. Each of these Remington starts have saved an acon of busi- 
Modern business has grown out of these time savings. 
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And now Remington has 
started the Self-Starter—that sim- 
ple little automatic indenting de- 
vice which takes all the kinks and 
halts and hitches out of letter 
typing—which makes letters pour 
out of the machine in an even, 
uninterrupted flow which piles up 
the volume of the day’s work. 
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Let the Remington salesman 
show you this feature—and all the 
latest Remington features. For 
forty years he has been on the 
job. For forty years he has been 
showing you new Remington 
ideas in office efficiency and office 
economy. Let him show you 
these latest Remington ideas. 
They may start you in new methods 
of time and cost saving 
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Sold by dealers everywhere 


L. E. Waterman Co. 


191 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





















INVEST 
Egry Register Systems 


FOR EVERY DEPARTMENT 
OF YOUR BUSINESS 


It’s good business to do it 





Let us show you the remarkable advantages 
of EGRY SYSTEMS 


The Egry Register Company 
M. C. Stern (Rotarian), President 
DAYTON, OHIO 


If you use Roll Stationery we can 
serve you 

















Hotel Majestic 


Central Park West at i Street 
W YORK CIT 
A vein of “en soot 
For guests of discrimination 
With tariff in moderation 
Near to the center of interest. Comtort- 
ably distant from the area of confusion. 
Stop at the Rotary Hotel next time you’re 
in New York. You will have my personal attention. 
Write me for information budget with auto map, 
etc., sent gratis. 
Rotarian Copeland Townsend 


Lessee-Director 

















F Your Concrete Floors 


Shali Never Dust Again 


You can dustproof them and 
waterproof them by simply flush- 
ing on the colorless liquid chem- 


‘ical hardener. 


|APIDOLITH 


For Every Concrete Floor 


Lapidolith acts chemically on the Port- 
land Cement converting it into a gran- 
ite-hard mass, creating an unbreakable 
grip on the sand so that the friction of 
walking and trucking cannot grind it 
out. 
Let us refer you to users of Lapidolith 
in your city and in your line. 
Today send for sample flask, Lapido- 
lized block and book of testimonials, 
proof-in-advance. 

DEPT. 28 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


264 PEARL STREET, 


Rotate We. Bam 
Paterson, N. J., Retary 
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justified all the effort spent on the w 
of personnel work among officers, 


The Rating Scale also served as , 
common judgment of candidates recommended 
for Officers’ Training Schools. Upon the grad 
given by their commanding officers ang ~ 
curred in by the officers next above them, can. 
didates were, or were not, given their commis. 
sions. 


At the outset, army officers, particu! larly those 
of long service, were no better informed ag to 
the value of personnel work than is the average 
business man, and on the other hand no eq 
receptive to it when shown by example tha it 
could be made a valuable adjunct to their work 

It is now clear that, while all men may be 
born free and equal, the equality contemplated 
did not apply to ability and mentality. Amy 


hole system 


basis of 


_ experience has shown that ability is ratable under 


four heads: expert, journeyman, apprentice, anj 
novice; and that intelligence is gradable under 
seven heads: very superior, superior, high ayer. 
age, average, low average, inferior, very in- 


| ferior. 





Results of Tests 

Of 250,000 soldiers who professed trade abil. 
ity, the army Trade Tests revealed that but ¢ 
percent of them were expert; 24 per cent were 
journeymen; 40 per cent were apprentices, and 
30 per cent were so inexperienced as to be 
classified as novices. 

Beginning shortly after the mobilization of 
the National Army, the Intelligence Test was 
given to all the officers and men coming intc 
the army. Of a representative lot of soldiers 
taken from typical combatant organizations, it 
was found that but 11 per cent fell in the very 
superior and superior class; but 13.5 per cent in 
the high average class; 43.5 per cent in the 
average and low average class, and 33 per cent 
in the inferior and very inferior class. It was 
determined that men lower than high average 
could not be entrusted with army paper work, 
thus limiting this work to the top 24.5 per cent 
of the run of the draft. 

It is apparent that there is indeed a vast 
difference between men. That this difference 
could be discovered by so simple a means as an 
Intelligence Test which could be given in 40 min- 
utes was amply borne out by the army's er- 
perience in the selection of officer material and 
the rejection of the mentally unfit from the 
large masses of men coming into the camps 

It was found that interest largely determines 
a man’s effectiveness, so each soldier was ask! 
what he wanted most to do in the army, and, s0 
far as practicable, he was assigned in accordance 
with his wishes, provided they were backt 
in any measure by his record of past per 
formance. 

Men at Last Won Over 

The Personnel Officer, at first lookt upo 
with distrust, at last made for himself a very 
definite place in army organization. His office 
soon became the clearing house for transfers and 
readjustments of forces recommended by uti 
commanders, and in many cases sought by '* 
dividual soldiers who felt that they had tt 
course to a man with whom they could talk 
freely, who would be interested in them per 
sonally, and who was in position to. make sure 


that they were given a square deal in ‘clr - 
signments and that such talents as they poet 
would be used, so far as was practicable, . 

ife they 


end that when they returned to civil | 
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Secure an Agency for the famed 


“WYLKEDIN” 


SUITS, COATS & SKIRTS 


representing’ your city or town 


These splendid 
garments are 
made in theScot- 
tish capital and 
represent the 
very best in 
Harris, Shetland 
and St. Kilda 
real Scotch 
Tweeds. They 
are beautifully 
finished, the 
tailoring being 
of the highest 
class. The im- 
portance of the 
name ‘‘Wylke- 
din” lies in this 
—it guarantees 
the garments 
being all pure 
wool. 





Wylkedin Suit and Coat 


THE “‘WYLKEDIN”’ TRIAL OFFER: 
There is good business to be done in ““Wylkedin”’ 
suits and coats in your town. To prove their selling 
powers, order the following trial lot: 


12 “Wylkedin” costumes at . . . . each $30.00 
12 weathercoats at .. “ 24.00 


If you want to know more about the costumes be- 
fore ordering and to inspect the latest styles, write 
for copy of the latest “‘Wylkedin”’ list. 


ALEXANDER WILKIE 


49-61 Shandwick Place, EDINBURGH, N. B. 
SCOTLAND 
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KARPEN 
TRADE-MARKED 
FURNITURE 


Our trade-mark on every piece sold 
under the Karpen guarantee is your 
assurance of quality. 


Your local furniture dealer will take 
pride in showing you Karpen pieces 
from our extensive lines. 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


DESIGNERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS 


Michigan City New York 


Chicago 











“SAVE FOOD” 


Labels, Printed Cartons and Package 
Wrappers in Colors 
THE KEHM FIETSCH & MILLER CO. 
430 West Erie Street, Chicago 
E. R. Benedict—Rotu:!*= 
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Club News 


(Continued from page 32) 
SEYMOUR (IND.) CLUB ORGANIZED 
There were in attendance at the Eleventh Dis- 

trict Conference in February several prospective 
members of a proposed Rotary club of Seymour. 
This resulted in the appointment of L. D. Griffitts 


| as chairman of the organizing committee, who 


together with Governor Dyer and his special 
representative, Rotarian Fred J. Williams of New 
Albany, put the Seymour club across on May 


| 12th. Griffitts was elected president and William 


L. Federmann, secretary. 
® 
SHERIDAN (WYO.) CLUB ORGANIZED 


The organization of a Rotary club at Sheridan, 
Wyoming, on May 20th has just been reported 
to Headquarters. 

Governor McFarland says that the charter 





| membership of the Sheridan club covers just the 


| group of men needed in Rotary and he is con- 











fident that this club will fully measure up to the 
Rotary standard. The officers are; president, 
John O. Onken; secretary, C. B. Holmes. 


® 





SPRINGFIELD (MO.) CLUB ORGANIZED 

After considerable correspondence between 
Governor Martin and H. E. Hinrichs, the latter 
was made chairman of the organizing committee 
for a Rotary club at Springfield. Mr. Hinrichs 


' and Leslie Walton of Springfield attended a big 





_ meeting of the Rotary Club of Joplin, at which 


time they had the privilege of listening to a talk 
by Past International President Russell Greiner. 
They became enthused and with the cooperation 
of Governor Martin and the members of the 
Joplin Club, succeeded in organizing a fine club 
at Springfield on February 18th with officers as 


follows: President, Arthur C. Daily; secretary, 
George F. Olendorf. 
—f) 





WARSAW (IND.) CLUB ORGANIZED 

As a result of Governor Dyer’s appointment 
of Judge J. L. Harman, president of the Rotary 
club of Elkhart, as his special representative for 
Warsaw, a Rotary club was organized in that 


| city on April 18th. J. C. Schade, acting as 


chairman of the organizing committee, gave Ro- 
tarian Harman valuable assistance and the organi- 
zation meeting, in which many Elkhart Rotarians 
participated, was a decided success. Mr. Schade 
is president of the new club and the secretary 
is C. W. Dederick. 


® 


RECENTLY AFFILIATED CLUBS 


The following clubs have been affiliated since 
the last issue of THE RoTARIAN was publisht: 
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Rotarian George C. Brown, ; 
Managing Director of the 5 
4 


Hotel 
Martha Washington & 


(Woman’s Hotel) 
29 East 29th St., (near Fifth Ave.) if 
NEW YORK He 


Extends a cordial invitation to the 
wives, daughters and women friends | 
i of fellow Rotarians to stop at his hotel RS 
mx when visiting the metropolis unac- | 
rt companied. ts 
be] There are 500 spotless rooms. Rates 
$1.50 per day and up. For parties of ct 
five or more a large room at $1.00 per 
me] day per person. A special feature is our 
excellent Table d’hote luncheon at 40 
cents; dinner at 50 cents. +f 

Comfort, Convenience and Protec- } 
tion, all important to the woman tray- 
eler in the metropolis, are found at the § 
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1 Martha Washington in their highest 
ss degree. 

Illustrated booklet, “‘Who’s Who,” 
giving the names and vocations of 
227 New York women, sent Free. 
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HERE’S THE BEST OINT- 
MENT BOX TO USE! 


See the white top! That’s a patent cardboard toy 


over a tin cover. You paste your label on the 
cardboard, and it never comes off. Or, write on 
the cardboard and save labels. These ointment 
boxes sell your goods quicker; are smooth-edged 
and well finished; they please your customers bet- 
ter. And save you time, trouble and money. Ask | 
for them by name—Myers Patent Tin Boxes— 
“The Label Sticks—It’s Part of the Box.’’ Made by 


MYERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Rotarian John H. Booth, President, 
of Camden, New Jersey a 

















Providence, R. I. 


The CROWN HOTEL 


FAIRNESS The Home of Sin:plicity, Refine GooD 
COURTESY mentand Comfort for the Traveler SER VICE 
FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H. WADE, Manager 




















Denver, Colorado 

M. L. Mowry, Rotarian Chas. as ent 
Rotery Club Luncheon held here Thursdays, 12:15. 
Visiting Rotarians will please make themselees know 
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Open Forum 


(Continued from page 22) 
from the club without solicitation of the indi- 
vidual for membership. It tells that member that 
he must make his business or professional serv- 
ice the best in his particular line in order to 
maintain the ideals of service for which Rotary 
stands. 

How are we going to know what kind of a 
business or professional man he is, what his plans 
and his problems are, or how we can help or 
inspire him if he does not tell us all about it? 

I have enjoyed many of the talks from outside 
men and women who have appeared before our 
club; but after all we could have heard most of 
them at some other kind of a meeting place or 
some place else. But we can never get a man to 
open his business or professional history any- 
where else but in Rotary. I have enjoyed the 
most simple talks of Rotarians’ own affairs in the 
past more than some of the finest oratorical 
efforts of other speakers. 

The plan I suggested to the entertainment com- 
mittee at the beginning of this season was “one 
talk a month for non-members or outside 
speakers, one meeting for the philosophy of 
Rotary and introduction of new members, and 
the other two or three meetings each month for 
Rotarian talks by Rotarians.” 


For a number of reasons this has not been 
carried out by the monthly groups and I feel that 
the members have mist some grand opportunities 
to interest us in their business. 


One of the most discouraging things that is 
met with in trying to arrange Rotarian talks is 
the reluctance and absolute refusal of our mem- 
bers to take advantage of the opportunity offered. 
I know a few cases where they have an ade- 
quate excuse, but in ninety-five per cent of the 
cases they are not doing their share for the 
club. I am for more Rotarian talks. 


—John W. Welch, President, Rotary Club of 
Omaha, Neb. 


He Says So, Too 


OST of ous got out of our normal habit of 

thought during the war. Small wonder, 
then, that the Rotary Club should have done the 
same, but don’t let’s talk about getting back— 
let’s get back to the real things which made 
Rotary what it was when I was honored with 
election to membership. 


One of the big things that Rotary used to give 
me was Romance—the romance of business. 1 
hever mist a meeting when there was a chance 
to hear a live member talk, particularly about his 
Own game, which made it a real, vital thing. 

I would a lot sooner hear John Gleason tell 
how he makes rubber stamps or cuts a stencil 
than listen to some imported individual deliver 
a rubber stamp speech in a neatly stenciled man- 
her. But let’s not have all the talks by our own 


members. Run in an outsider once in a great | 


while so that we may appreciate the more the 
reat stuff our own boys give us. 

Vary the program occasionally by having one 
member tell about some other member’s business 
SO as to get the point of view of an outsider. 








Why Buy a Typewriter Because Someone Says It Is 


“JUST AS GOOD” as the 
UNDERWOOD 


Buy the Machine which is the 
Standard of Quality 





SPEED—ACCURACY—DURABILITY 

















I’ve Never Failed to 
Find Rotarians Good 
Judges and Impar- 
tial Critics of Good 
Smokes. 


My Offterdinger’s 
Special Is a 
Cigar I Deem Good 
Enough toOffer My 
Friends. 














“See America Thirst” and | 
Smoke Offterdinger’s Special 


It will help to take the edge off the arid vista stretching from horizon to horizon. 
There's “consolation” in every fragrant puff and will aid in reconciling new conditions. 
To show that my heart is in the right place, I'll make you this offer:— 


Smoke Ten—Form Your Own Opinion at My Expense 


Order a box of 50 Offterdinger’s Specials today, using your letterhead or 
FREE OFFER enclosing your business card and | will promptly forward them. You open 

the box and smoke ten (10) at your leisure and at your pleasure. If you 
decide that they suit your Havana Craving, mail me $3.50—if they don’t suit, return the balance of the 
box to me within ten days at my expense. 
While my Offterdinger Specials are widely conceded the equal of cigars costing double, we have for the 
man who is accustomed to smoking higher priced cigars a wide range of brands sure to include a selec- 
tion which will meet the most fastidious and exacting requirements at prices varying with the choice. 














HENRY T. OFFTERDINGER 








508 NINTH ST., N. W. Rotary Cigar Mfegr. WASHINGTON, D. C. 























Then, too aren’t we getting off the track 


a little and running the risk of becoming a con- 


venient institution for outsiders with their own | 
personal axes to grind? Take the cigarette ques- | 


tion. It isn’t personal with me. I don’t use ’em. 


But I have been just a little hot around the collar | 


THE ROTARIAN 








Janssen Wants to See You! 


“The Famous Hofbrau” 
Broadway and Thirtieth Street 
NEW YORK 
Quaintest Place in America 
A Wonderful Restaurant 


August Janssen, Rotarian 
Branch a New Haven, Cena. 
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| 
_ CARL E. NORD 


GENERAL 
REPRESENTATIVE 


| FOR 


| G. MORETTI | 


AMERICAN SCULPTOR 





| 
JAS. H. MATTHEWS CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Commercial Bronze Signs 


| 








MEMORIALS 
HONOR ROLLS 


AND 


BRONZE TABLETS 


ADDRESS 


ROTARIAN CARL E. NORD 


305 Metropolitan Buildin 
SIOUX CITY IOW 




















Rotarians Appreciate A 
New Delight in Shaving 


When you use an ordinary shaving soap it is the 
water that softens the beard, and it never softens 


the beard sufficiently. Fred has made it possible to 
shave and smile, because he has produced a whale 
of a success— 


Fred Scarff’s 
Shaving 
Cream 


It softens the beard so 
ow and so thoroughly 
that shaving has become 
"no more 


“easy shoving”. 
air or face- 


yanking off : 
cutting. Your razor will 
slide and leave your face 
closely shaven and delight- 
fully smooth. You're lia- 
ble to say your razor is 
extra sharp “this morning,” 
but it’s Fred _ Scarft’s 
Shaving Cream doing the 
work just the same. 


If your druggist does not 
happen to have it, send re- 
mittance to us direct and 
it will be mailed to you 
postpaid. Sold at good 
drug stores at 35 cents a 
large size tube. 


The Fred W. Scarff Co. 
350 N. Clark St. Chicago, III. 
Meet me in Salt Lake City in June. 
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Dress Up Your 


Business 


Start with your 


Letter~Head 


have it engraved 


Wedding Invitations 
At Home and Church Cards 
Business Cards and 
Announcements 
Monograms—Crests 


Rotary Emblem Cards 


Personal and Business 


CENTURY ENGRAVING 
and EMBOSSING CO. 
19S. Wells St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


W.G. Hantang, Seow. Julius Biel, 


oterian. ec, and Treas 

















. TRY THE NEW VICTORY CLUB 


If you are having 
trouble with your 
wood clubs, or if 
you are going good 
and want to avoid 
any “slump” this 
year. try Burke's 
New Victory Club, 

The Victory is the result of a remarkable new 
principle of club construction. Its weighting is dis- 
tributed over the entire sole of the club, making a 
better balance and a much more “comfortable” feel. 


The Victory gives you a longer, straighter ball, with better 
control. Slicing and hooking are soncaleally eliminated. 


The New Victory is made in drivers, brassies, spoons, wood 
cleeks and putters. 


You'll find the New Victory at most sporting shops and pro's. 


Detailed description of the Victory and catalog of complete 
Burke Line on request. 


THE BURKE GOLF COMPANY 


NEWARK, OHIO 
































THE BEST TAPS 
IN THE WORLD 


are made in Toledo 


Toledo Tap & Die Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


R, L. ELLERY, President, Rotarian 








PRECISION 
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ever since the recent conference got stampeded 
and adopted resolutions on that subject. 

Then the new members—are we giving them 
a fair chance? The only way to really get ac. 
quainted with a new member is to get him on 
his feet and make him tell us the story of his 
own game. When he gets thru we will know each 
other better. 

—An Omaha Rotarian. 


® 





A Canadian Protest 


WAS very pleased with the lucid defense 
of spelling reform in your letter in the May 
issue of the Rotary. 

I can appreciate the sincerity of your corre. 
spondent, being of a conservative disposition 
myself, but we must acknowledge that nothing 
in this world is stable, even tho we refuse to 
embody the changes ourselves. But this man’s 
conservative tendency has so completely possest 
him that he refers to the language he speaks as 
“our American words.” I guess he means the 
Ojibway language, as that, I believe, was the 
original American language. Heaven knows, Mr. 
be true, yet I would like to inform this writer and 
as you like for all I care. 


Undoubtedly, I believe that this man’s feel- 
ings are jarred, as he says, at seeing these clipt 
off words, but why doesn’t he grant that other 
readers have feelings also? He might have gone 
a little further and called the English language 
“our American language,” the “finest thing in the 
world,” and kept in unison with the predominat- 
ing tone in the May issue of THe Rotarian. 


The May number is chuck full of the “big- 
gest,” the “best,” and the “beautifulest” things 
in the world, all situated in the United States, 
and while I am ready to admit a lot of it may be 
true, yet I would like to inform this writer and 
other writers for THE RorarrANn that we Amer- 
icans and Canadians got our language from Eng- 
land and that it is generally called the English 
language. Even John Poole puts it on a bit 
thick with his “finest soldiers in the world.” | 
have not gone thru the May issue to count the 
number of “finest things in the world,” but ii 
half of them were left out it would make more 
interesting reading for the people outside of the 
United States. 

We would have the highest snow drifts in 
February, only for Sault, Mich. 

Now, to get down to spelling reform, I am 
greatly pleased to see this innovation. Col. 
Roosevelt, I believe, started this reform—one 0! 
the finest things in the world (truly) from my 
point of view—but he evidently was ahead 0! 
his time. About fifteen years ago the Minister 
of Education of Ontario had the fatuity to ramble 
backword and order the “u” to be put in honor, 
etc., but I am glad to say that there is now 4 
spelling reform society in Ontario which is going 
to accomplish something. 

Some are endeavoring to popularize a univers®) 
language called Esperanto, but what more et 
couragement could an Anglo-Saxon wish than the 
news that the world peace was evolved in Engiish 

This is indeed very encouraging, but if the 
authorities would set earnestly about a spelling 
reform there would be very little need o! 4 
special universal language, as the English '20 
guage would soon fill that place. With the wor 
derful impetus that Anglo-Saxondom has acquire’ 


within the last four years it would be only a short 
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time before the commercial world, at least, would 
be thinking and doing business thru the medium 
of the English language. i 

It is useless to dilate on the absurdities of our 
ejjing and the reason for this reform, but as 
omc has endeavored to drill our unreas- 


leat © 
avape cuage into the heads of the young, I 
can heartily assure you that spelling reform 
would be very acceptable to all who have this 
fundamental work in life to perform. 


The spelling of the English language has been 
- ever since the time of Chaucer and is 


changing . 
«ill going on. Why let it fumble along? Why 
not have the brightest literary, liberal minds 


tackle this proposition, as every troublesome 
proposition is faced, and conquer it? 
]. A. Furse (proprietor Soo Business College) 
Rotary Club of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 

) —— 


The Horrified Spelling 


N Tue RorariAN is an article under the head- 
| ing A Spelling Controversy that will meet the 
hearty concurrence of many Rotarians. Permit 
me to say that this issue of the magazine is one 
of the best from “kiver to kiver” that has ever 
been issued. 

On the matter of the mutilation of the language 
by so-called reform spelling each issue of your 
excellent paper gives me a horrible “spell.” “A 
Rotarian” has so thoroly and ably covered the 
case that there is little left for any one else to 
say but “Amen.” 

That language changes and grows by custom 
and use is not only true but desirable. This, 
however, does not justify would-be reformers of 
English in applying the knife of the verbal sur- 
geon. Amputation may sometimes be necessary 
to save life, but it is always painful, during and 
after the operation. 

It will appear to all that our mother tongue 
has stood us in good stead so far. The many 
changes made in spelling have been gradual and 
have conformed to the usage of best writers. 
People are not to be clast as petrified stickers 
to old things just because they rebel at the de- 
horned English used in THE ROTARIAN. 

In your reply to “A Rotarian” you cite The 
Literary Digest. This is a favorite of mine and 
a magazine I read each week. The only fly in 
the cream—to me—is its horrified spelling. It is 
needless for me to elaborate on this theme since 
“A Rotarian” has dealt with it so exhaustively 
and convincingly. It is enough to say that as 
one of the many who enjoy THe RoTaRIAN and 
yet suffer because of the mutilation of our lan- 
guage, I can and will endure the pain and 
anguish unless you should see a great light and 
keep somewhat in line with the usages of the 
literature of our time. 

—Another Rotarian. 


Note: The editors hereby call the spelling 
versy closed, believing that enough space 
has veen consumed by it. 


® 


The Price of Dignity 


F anything were needed to prove the impor- 
4 tance of the part played by “live” advertis- 
ing in the raising of war funds in this country 


contr: 














The LANDERS BROS. co. 


Manufacturers of 


Buckram, Webbing, Gimp 
Cotton Goods, etc., for 


meee FURNITURE 
an 
AUTOMOBILES 


Mohair and Auto Top Material 
Artificial Leather—Rubber Cloth 









Canvas Innersoling for Shoe 
Manufacturers 





The Landers Bros. Co., 
Dept. R4, Toledo, Ohio 























Have You | 


“ Discovered’ 


VUL-COT? 


Thousands of parts made of 
VUL-COT Fibre, for both me- 
chanical and electrical purposes 
are being used by manufacturers 
because they improve their 
product. 

VUL-COT Fibre ¢2n '< tap- 
ped, threaded, dri??:-: cuped, 
sawed and turned as ®as;') 
accurately as metal. 


VUL-COT Fibre is soid in 
sheets, rods and tubes or ma- 
chined to your specifications. 

And don’t forget VUL-COT Waste 


Baskets, guaranteed five years not to 
splinter, dent or cave in. 








and 


Write for information and samples of 
VUL-COT Fibre. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
524 Equitable Building 
Wilmington Delaware 


VUL-COT Fibre 














| 827 Andrus Building :: 





TROTTER DETECTIVE BUREAU 


(Licensed and Bonded) 
CHAS. F. TROTTER, Principal 


CIVIL-CRIMINAL-INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS 
















GhEALLEN 


TIRE CASE 














The ALLEN TIRE CASE pro- 
vides complete protection for the 
spare. The high Quality of this 
tire case is recognized by motor- 
ists everywhere. 


ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 


16 W. 6ist St. New York 
2007 Michigan Ave. Chicago 























ulo-NE SK 


val ca OMPANION 


30 DAYS FREE at our Risk 















The Cabinet for Executives, 
Department Heads, and Pro- 
fessional men. 

A quick and easy file that should be 
in every office, if not at 
every desk, for the han- 
dling of daily routine or 
private filing matter and 
card records. 


LETTER AND 
CAP SIZES 


Quartered Oak and 
Mahogany 
High grade throughout 
Twenty- 
five per 
cent lower 
cost than 
any  sec- 


Suc I con- 

erns as Burroughs, Cad- 
illac, Westinghouse, U.S 
Cartridge and hundreds of others have 
and ordered more. 

Get acquainted with a DESK COMPANION and 
other Automatic Filing Appliances in Upright or 
Sectional Cabinets, Flat Top Desks, fitted with 
easy-running AUTOMATIC WOOD-STEEL FILE 
DRAWERS will be next in line. 
GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 


expense. 


tried ther 


or no sale at our 


Catalog showing complete line with factory t 
proposition on request. 
THE AUTOMATIC FILE AND INDEX CO. 
142-148 North Pear! Street 
Green Bay, Wis. 








Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. F. Trotter, Rotarian 








ROTARY SEALS 


Cut out, Gold, Embossed 
$1.00 a box of 500 post paid 
Arthur Woodward 
1476 Broadway New York 











Montreal, Que. 
CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 





‘Britair ind elsewhere, it is available in the 
fallure he latest loan issue of the Union of 

The Minister of Finance of the Union chose 
tO consi 


that he could get the money he |! 


THE ROTARIAN 


“Che Windsor” 
MINION SQUARE 


JOHN DAVIDSON (Rotarian), Manager 





Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 
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Lansing, Michigan 


Hotel Kerns 


W. G. Kerns, Proqrietor, Rotarian 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Fridays at 12:00 
All Rotarians W elcome 
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When You 
Order Your 
Next Suit— 


insist that it is inter- 
lined with ABSOLUTE 
Hair Cleth. The illus- 


over two years old, note 
the smooth, soft roll ef- 
fect of the collar and 


not be annoyed with 
*‘needle pricks’’ in the 
arm pits for in 


ABSOLUTE 


Hair Cloth 

“The Hair Can’t Work Out” 

GEO. S. COX & BRO. 
Inc. 


Sole Makers of 


ABSOLUTE 
Hair Cloth 


Cambria and Ormes Street 
Il PHILADELPHIA 











Fenton Gummed Labels 


We have done two notable things in 
Gummed Label making that are not usu- 
ally associated —raised the standard and 
lowered the price. We are making bet- 
ter labels at the same time that we are 
making them cost less. 


Someone else’s higher price may not 
be due to the desire for too much profit, 
but lack of right facilities. 

No other concern has the equipment 
for making gummed labels of the better 
sort that we have—had to design some 
of our machinery ourselves. 

Every part of this equipment means 
better labels for less money by cutting 
out cumbersome and time-wasting 
methods. 

We say it boldly—No one else“in the 
country can sell our kind of labels at_our 
prices. 


Fenton Label Company, inc. 


Ninth and Thompson Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Joliet, Ill. 


Woodruff Inn 


ROBERT F. McROBERTS, Mgar., Rotarian 


Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 


TENTS 

















CHARLES W. LOVETT 
GIS SECURITY BLDG LYNN. MASS. J 
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Rotary Service 


A service that makes us ask each day 
. anew 
| For strength to do the task we do not | 
wish to do; 
To yield obedience—not asking why; 
| To hold and love the truth and scorn a 
lie; 
To look a cold world bravely in the face 
| And cheer for those who pass us in the 
race; 
To bear our burdens gayly, unafraid, 
And lend a hand where we may be of aid; 
To measure our life by how we live ;— 
Is the Service Rotarians strive to give. 
—Buffalo, N. Y., Cog. 

















wanted without any advertising effort worth men- 
tioning—and as a result obtained three and a 
quarter million instead of a hoped-for seventeen 
million pounds sterling. 

When asked in Parliament to explain his costly 
error of judgment he could only plead that it 
was not dignified for the Government to “beat 
the big drum.” 

No doubt there are methods of obtaining pub- 
licity which it would not be seemly for a Gov- 


| ernment to adopt; but those which the Imperial 


Government and the Government of the United 
States of America were able to use with much 
profit and no loss would surely have done no 
irreparable moral damage in South Africa—not 
to mention that in all probability the advertisers 
would have scored a success instead of a failure. 


The blind stupidity of the South African Treas- 


| ury in this matter is the more inexcusable in that 
| it received the offer of free advice and service 


+ 


from the ablest advertising men in the Union, 
and had placed at its disposal a full and detailed 
account of the schemes and methods by which 
many hundreds of millions were raised in Great 
Britain and the U. S. A. 

The ill-fate of the loan is, of course, very 
much to be regretted; but if it leads responsible 
members of the South African Government to 
strike in future a less Olympian attitude when 
advertising is in question it may, after all, prove 
a blessing in disguise. 

Whether the fact be welcomed or merely tol- 
erated, it must be accepted that today scientific 
advertising is one of the great motive forces in 
human affairs. Be it a new Government loan, a 
new soap, or a new idea, it is impossible to place 
any proposition before the great public in the 
most effective manner without using freely the 
varied resources which the modern specialist in 
publicity has at his disposal. 

The argument that advertising is incompatible 
with dignity is so hopelessly outworn that every- 
body capable of noting the time of day has con- 
signed it to the rag-bag. Every day it is demon- 
strated anew to be false by commercial adver- 
tisers whose interest in the maintenance of their 
prestige and dignity is at least as vital as that of 
any Government. 

And we have yet to learn that the Govern- 
ments which have been wise enough to appeai 
to their peoples by advertising of a simply human 
character have suffered any dimunition of public 
regard and respect in consequence of doing so. 


—The Advertising World, London, England. 


|THE KERCHER BATHS 


Rotarians, when you come to Chicago 
don’t fail to visit 


THE KERCHER BATHS 
S. E. COR. CONGRESS AND WABASH 
George Kercher (Member Rotary Club) Sec'y 
Best Baths in Chicago Established 40 Years 





For Better Printing 
and Econom y 


Lead Mold Electrotypes 


Lead mold, steel-faced electro. 
types are fast taking the place of 
duplicate original half-tones for 
high-grade printing — particy. 
larly for multi-color work, 


We Give Unusual Service 


Our service to manufacturers furnish 
ing dealers with newspaper cuts is more 
than ordinarily good. Numerous cys. 
tomers know this. We will be giad te 
tell about our printing plates and ser. 
vice to those who are interested, 


Two Complete Plants 
Grand Rapids Electrotype 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Henry L. Adzit, Rotarian 


Adzit 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
D. S. Medbury, Mgr., Rotarian 














TANGLEFOOT 


THE SANITARY 
FLY DESTROYER Pas 


Remember that TANGLE- 
FOOT is pre-eminently the 
sanitary fly destroyer and is 
non-poisonous. There is a 
wide-spread and rapidly grow- 
ing prejudice against the use 
of poisonous fly destroyers 
because of the numerous cases 
of poisoning of children 
through their use. 


The 0. & W. THUM COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 

















| 





The Electric Safety razor makes shaving 4 
minute 


pleasure. Blade vibrating 7.200 times @ mite 
cuts the beard smoothly and without slight® 
pull or irritation—feels like a gentle massage 
Can be used with or without electric curren 


All users of the Lek-Tro-Shav speak well of 't 
A barber says: ‘‘Have vnewet for yean? and have 
used any shaving device near its equal. ae 
A home user says: ‘“The most pleasing shave I ve a 
had in my life. Shave my face closer wel a 
shave, but 7 is 3 after irritation or ill effects, 
usually get from another razor.’’ 
: 3 No. {. Made fer use from Light Socket. 
No. 2. Made for use from Dry ag pt ghey 
Write for illustrated circular describing Le 5 


Safety Razor fully. 
VIBRATING ELECTRIC RAZOR CO. 
Dept. 136, Omaha, Nebr. 


never 
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